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press time 


ES Waites af THE Employment Service 
viel N k was the theme of two 3- 
America Networ minute broadcasts on the 


State Department’s worldwide Voice of America 
program on November 28. Broadcast at 5:30 a. m. 
and 12:00 noon (CST) via shortwave to networks in 
Europe, Latin-America, the Far East, and the Middle 
East, the program in English was estimated to have 
reached 295 million listeners throughout the world 
and an audience of many more millions when re- 
broadcast by foreign networks after translation into 
numerous languages. 

Lewis D. Barton of the Industrial Relations Branch 
of the United States Employment Service made the 
transcription which the State Department used in 
the broadcast. Mr. Barton, who only recently joined 
the Washington staff, was formerly Assistant Veterans 
Employment Representative in Illinois. A Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel during the last war, he had, prior to 
joining the U.S. Army, served for 7 years as manager 
of the East St. Louis employment office. 

Part of Mr. Barton’s script follows: 


Sixteen years ago the elected representatives of the American 
people passed legislation providing for a Nation-wide, free 
system of employment exchanges. The United States Em- 
ployment Service was established as a Bureau in the U. S. 
Department of Labor. 


Today, 1,800 local public employment offices, operated by the 
States in cooperation with the Federal Government, provide 
employment counseling, testing, and placement services for 
the lai gest free labor force in histroy—64 million men and women 
of every race, religion, and national origin. 


The free public employment service has the responsibility of 
helping the Nation maintain full employment and full pro- 
duction. By bringing workers and jobs together in the shortest 
possible time, it helps to keep America sound economically. 
The employment service is manned by professionally trained 
workers who use modern, scientific methods in the interview- 
ing, counseling, and job placement of workers. 





During World War II, the public employment service, in a 
democratic way, helped to mobilize, train, and place 58 mil- 
lion men and women. These workers produced and delivered 
the huge quantities of war materials which made America thie 
arsenal of democracy and assured victory in the shortest possible 
time. They raised the food for America’s far-flung fighting 
forces. All this was accomplished in the democratic way 
without the conscription of labor. 


When our armies were rapidly demobilized, the public em- 
ployment service helped the Nation return to peaceful pursuits. 


America’s public employment service is not only a /ree 
employment service, but it is an unbiased service. It serves all 
the people. It helps the war veteran, the disabled, the young 
worker, and the older worker to find the kind of jobs they 
are best qualified to perform. It works closely with our /ree 
labor unions and with management by locating the workers 
that employers need in industry, trade, services, and on the 
Nation’s farms. 


The Employment Service also assists management in the 
solution of various employment-management problems, such 
as entire staffing of new plants, reduction of absenteeism, and 
labor turn-over rates. Development of scientific job specifi- 
cations and analyses of all types of occupations are among the 
many technical services provided. 


The public employment service also works closely with 
civic groups by supplying labor market information showing 
employment trends and conditions. This is done so that local 
groups themselves may plan community developments. 


The public employment service is democratically managed. 
It is financed through annual appropriations by Congress. 
Its operations are guided by advisory committees composed of 
labor, management, and the public. This assures that its 
services are not only technically sound, but that they are 
impartial. 


Today, American workers placed in jobs through the public 
employment service are helping to provide critical supplies, 
equipment, and food desperately needed for rehabilitation of 
the free world. 


. WituiamM P. McCauit, for 
poe Heads several years assistant to the 
ew Vivision Chairman of the President’s 


Committee on NEPH Week, has been appointed by 
Secretary of Labor Tobin to head up the U. S. Labor 
Department’s new Division for the Physically Handi- 
capped, in the Bureau of Labor Standards. Mr. 
McCahill will also serve as Executive Secretary of the 
President’s Committee. With additional funds now 
appropriated by Congress for its informational pro- 
gram, the Committee hopes to carry its work forward 
on an expanded basis. 





Mr. McCahill’s choice as the new division’s head is 
a recognition of the outstanding ability, energy, and 
resourcefulness he has brought to his work with the 
Committee, and which has been a dynamic factor in 
its growth and effectiveness. 

The Secretary of Labor commenting on the new 
set-up said: 

‘Establishment of the Division for the Physically 
Handicapped in the Department of Labor follows the 
request of the President that every effort be made to 
carry out the Committee’s program of year-round 
education and information in behalf of physically 
handicapped men and women workers. The recent 
successful observance of NEPH Week (October 2-8) 
resulted in part from the cooperation and assistance 
of many public-spirited citizens and organizations on 
the Committee working closely with the public 
agencies having primary responsibility in the fields of 
employment and rehabilitation.” 


Sees End of 


Job Discrimination 


Ar a recent conference held 
at Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Virginia, Dr. Channing 
H. Tobias, chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
predicted that it was unlikely there will be any whole- 
sale return to the kind of discrimination in employ- 
ment that was practiced before the war. 

“If we mean what we say when we denounce racial 
discrimination,” Dr. Tobias said, “‘we must not ex- 
pect sympathy or favoritism simply because we belong 
to a disadvantaged group. It is therefore highly 
important that institutions such as Hampton Institute 
give special attention to the newest developments in 
technology and practical trades so that when their 
graduates apply for positions in industry their appli- 
cations may be considered purely and simply on 
merit.’ 

The two-day conference was held as a prelude to 
the inauguration on October 29 of Dr. Alonzo G. 
Moron as the Institute’s president. 

Born in St. Thomas, Virgin Islands in 1909, and a 
graduate from the 1928 class of Hampton, Dr. Moron 
is the first Negro to serve as its president. After 
graduating from Hampton, Dr. Moron attended 
Brown University, where he received his A. B. and 
Ph. D. degrees, and the University of Pittsburgh 
where he received his Master’s degree. He served for 
a time as Commissioner of Public Welfare in his 
native Virgin Islands, was Housing Manager, Uni- 
versity Homes, Atlanta, Ga., in 1936, and prior to his 
inauguration as president of the Institute, he was 
Business Manager and acting president of Hampton 
Institute. 


Many of the States are de- 

VFW Contests veloping poster illustration 

contests, under a_ project 

sponsored on a Nation-wide basis by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

Directed toward job development for handicapped 

veterans, the VFW is confident that the contests in 

various States will develop more community activity 
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in this respect than has any other previous plan 
directed toward the same objective. 

A report of the VER for Alabama describes the 
contest promotional plan in that State. It says: 


We have completed arrangements with the VFW for pro 
motional activity on behalf of the handicapped veterans. 
This program is similar to that developed by “Cap”? Weimer 
in Illinois. ‘The VFW in cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment of Education is sponsoring a poster illustration contest in 
the Junior and Senior High Schools of Alabama. This pro- 
gram is being arranged by the VFW and school authorities in 
order that local art exhibits will be held in the county seat of 
each county, and the winning exhibit of the contest in each 
county will be displayed in the State Capital during NEPH 
Week 1950. At the same time, displays of exhibits by stud- 
ents will be arranged in the local communities throughout the 
State during NEPH Week. Appropriate prizes will be 
awarded locally and to the State winners. The VFW has 
appointed the committee to work out the details of this arrange- 
ment with the officials of the State Department of Education. 
The Assistant VER for the Disabled has been made Vice 
Chairman of that committee. Copies of the material which 
will be used in this promotion will be mailed to local school 
authorities in December of this year and in January 1950. ‘The 
contest will be officially begun in February 1950 and all 
local winners will be determined by May. 

(Continued on page 38) 
Employment Security Activities at a Glance, 
September 1949 (Continental U. S.) 


Change from 
previous month 


Number or 
amount 


Over-all 


Initial claims........ 5 11, 004, 100 28% decrease. 
Weeks of unemployment 
covered by continued 
Ce nei ee eee 8, 323, 700 
Weeks compensated. . . 7, 505, 000 
Weekly average benefici- 


16% decrease. 
11% decrease. 


Le eee nen Gary 2 1, 732, 000 11% decrease. 
Benefits paid. ........| 2 $153, 446, 000 10% decrease. 
Funds available as _ of 

September 30, 1949... .| 3 $7,123,316,000 1% decrease. 
Visits to local offices... .. 13, 641, 600 14% decrease. 
New Applications....... 610, 500 7% decrease. 
Referrals: 

Agricultural. ...... 1, 573, 600 64% increase. 
Nonagricultural, . . . 771, 600 1% increase. 
Placements: 
Agricultural. ....... 1, 530, 100 68% increase. 
Nonagricultural, total. 466, 400 3% increase. 
DEPR. 5.6s: 274, 700 4% increase. 
WOMICR. «6.0005. 191, 700 2% increase. 
Handicapped... . 15, 400 7% increase. 
Counseling interviews... . 84, 600 8% increase. 
Employer visits......... 242, 100 6% increase. 
Veterans 
New applications. ....... 142, 500 10% decrease. 
Referrals, nonagricultural. 195, 500 (4) 
Placements, nonagricul- 
SPM coi cae ees | 116, 000 4% increase. 
Placements, handi- 
RNR Gs Shs Moa - 7, 900 7% increase. 
Counseling interviews... . 31, 100 (5) 

1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new 
unemployment. 

2 Includes estimate for Ohio; data not received. 

3 Includes July figure for Maine and August figure for Utah; 
September data not received from these States. 


* Increase of less than 0.5 percent. 
5 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 
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The Secretary of Labor, Maurice J. Tobdin 


Adapted from an address before the Interstate Conference of 
Employment Security Agencies, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City, September 28, 1949. 


What Employment Means 


By MAURICE J. TOBIN, the Secretary of Labor 


HIS, my first appearance at the Interstate Con- 

ference, is made possible by the grace of Congress, 

which approved President Truman’s Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 2, transferring the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security to the Department of Labor. 

What about the way in which Employment Security 
will fare in its new setting? In my testimony on 
Reorganization Plan No. 2, before the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, I said: ‘‘I can assure you that the Bureau of 
Employment Security will be operated in the Depart- 
ment of Labor in the same impartial manner as it 
now operates and by the same impartial personnel, 
including the present Director, Mr. Goodwin, who 
now operates it.’ That is one commitment which I 
am glad to repeat on this occasion. 

Employment Security is a Federal-State program, 
which cannot be satisfactorily carried out except on 
the basis of partnership and maximum consultation 
between your agencies in the field and ourselves in 
Washington. I can assure you that this principle of 
mutuality will be lived up to, so long as I have any- 
thing to do with the employment service or unem- 
ployment compensation. 

Whenever new policies are formulated or fresh deter- 
minations made—always, of course, in keeping with 
statute—we will consult with State agencies and the 
Federal Advisory Council. Candor requires me to say 
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that I may have to make decisions which you would 
prefer to be otherwise, but I can guarantee that such 
decisions will not be thrust upon you without ample 
notice, and, better still, without ample opportunity to 
the State agency, to make its showing, to present its 
case, in advance of action on my part. 

We are all members of the same team. All of us 
will be in the huddle to pick the next play. But we 
must realize that a team cannot make yardage unless 
there is a quarterback. If he is the right kind of a 
quarterback, he will know in what direction the goal 
lies, and he will make sure that his team-mates are in 
on the decision, are allowed to make their suggestions, 
and cannot complain that they have not been con- 
sulted. ‘There will be no dictatorship and no sabotage 
in the carrying out of the employment security pro- 
gram, so far as the Secretary of Labor is concerned. 

Now that we have reached common ground, so that 
we are free to think about real problems, let me say a 
few words about the great challenge of employment in 
an evolving economic society. I was so much struck 
by Peter F. Drucker’s article on ““The New Society” 
in HARPER’s MAGAZINE for September that I wish to 
direct your attention to it. Drucker takes the position 
that the general use of the mass-production principle 
is the big revolution of our time, a revolution which has 
divorced the worker from the product in the most 
highly industrialized country in the world. 








It is this divorce, we are told, which explains the 
focal importance which depression and unemploy- 
ment have attained in our scheme of things. Unem- 
ployment has become a nightmare not so much 
because of “‘the economic impact,” as because of its 
social and psychological effects. As a non-producer, 
the unemployed man is in effect an outcast from the 
organization. If he is long out of work, he loses 
self-respect, initiative, and, sometimes, sanity. ‘There 
is such a thing as “depression shock,” which affects 
not merely those who are out of jobs but those who 
live in fear of losing their jobs. 

On this account, Drucker declares: “‘Prevention of 
depression and chronic unemployment has become an 
absolute necessity for any industrialized country. 
Only if the citizen can be reasonably certain that he 
will not be cast out from society and deprived of his 
effective citizenship by forces which he can neither 
control nor understand, can modern industrial society 
expect to be acceptable, to be rational, to be meaning- 
ful to its members.” That, in my opinion, is a philo- 
sophic basis for all we are trying to do for employment 
security. 


What We Seek and Do 


Through the Employment Service, we seek to bring 
jobs and workers together. Through unemployment 
insurance, we seek to temper the impact of jobless- 
ness. We are, in short, doing our utmost to keep 
unemployment down or to keep it from making easy 
victims of the unemployed. We are profoundly con- 
cerned with the social and psychological effects of 
unemployment. We are engaged in preserving the 
morale of the American worker. Obviously, we are 
also engaged in preserving the stability of the Ameri- 
can economic system. 

Since this is the first time a Secretary of Labor has 
had a chance to speak of Unemployment Insurance 
an agency in his department, you will forgive me if 
I seem to give it special emphasis. I am convinced 
that this form of compensation has helped materially 
to protect the Nation from the effects of what once 
looked like an economic decline. It is a cushion 
against recession. It operates automatically, and 
helps those who need help. Together with other 
measures springing out of the ghastly experience of 
1932-33, it has immunized the country from the 
havoc of 16 years ago. 

It is a vital part of the maintenance of maximum 
production, employment and incomes, which became 
an overshadowing responsibility of Government under 
the Employment Act of 1946. When there were 
signs of growing unemployment early this year, people 
quite naturally turned to Washington for reassurance. 
In other words, not only is the Government committed 
to the maintenance of high economic levels, but the 
country at large has accepted this obligation as a 
matter of course, and expects the Government to 
measure up to the responsibility. 

The social and economic defenses set up by the New 
Deal, the strengthening of these defenses by the Fair 
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Deal, have given shining proof of their value during 
the recent decline. They have worked to set the 
Nation again on the path of larger employment and 


increased business activity. And that success is bound 
to be much more convincing to the American people 
than cries of “‘statism.”’ Unless some emergency inter- 
venes, we are headed for generally improved economic 
conditions. That fact is clear even to the man in the 
street. It is a fact which brings him and all other 
Americans a sense of satisfaction, which will not dis- 
solve under a partisan attack of name-calling. 

In any case, the employment program is not subject 
to the charge of ‘‘statism.”’ It is a grass-roots program. 
It goes to the community. In its final analysis, it 
succeeds or fails to the extent that it has community 
acceptance. 

The Government’s social and economic role is now 
too well defined to permit a retreat. Even those who 
criticize what they profess to regard as undue expan- 
sion of public authority would not, if they were in 
office, find it expedient to take the course they are 
urging on others. For, if anything is clear in the 
current picture of affairs, it is that, for the sake of a 
healthy and growing economy, Government must as- 
sist in doing what private business cannot do by itself. 

We simply can’t afford to wait until the ax falls. 
We can’t rely on merely defensive measures. We 
must be bold, ingenious, affirmative, creative. We 
must launch, and keep on launching, an offensive 
against the things which make for recession. We must 
fight, and keep on fighting, for a free and increasingly 
productive economy. In that way, in that way alone, 
can we protect America from the plague of recurrent 
unemployment. 


A Program Responsive to Needs 


Our employment security program, if it is to con- 
tinue strengthening our democratic institutions, must 
be responsive to the needs and will of the people. 
Some criticism has been directed at the program, 
criticism which is actually complimentary. For it 
takes the form of a demand for expansion, not aboli- 
tion. What employment security is doing for all seg- 
ments of our economy is too widely recognized and 
approved to permit anything except constructive criti- 
cism. The upshot is that from many quarters comes 
a call for a broader employment service, for increased 
unemployment compensation, for protection of groups 
now excluded, for a lengthening of the duration of 
benefits—in short for a greater security to our work 
force and our society. 

It is a call which should be heeded, a call which 
President Truman had in mind when, in his Mid-year 
Economic Report of last July, he urged a liberalizing 
of the unemployment compensation system, recom- 
mended that the Federal-State unemployment insur- 
ance system be strengthened ‘‘by establishing mini- 
mum benefit standards for all parts of the country and 
by broadening coverage,” and said specifically that 
“these minimum standards should provide benefits for 
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26 weeks ranging up to $30 a week for single individ- 
uals, with additional amounts for dependents.” 

This is a mild enough proposal, when you consider 
what inflation has done to the cost of living. Thirty 
dollars today represents, in terms of food, the purchas- 
ing power of $14.16 in 1939. Thirty dollars today 
represents, in terms of all items, rent, food, clothing, 
and the like, the purchasing power of $17.70 in 1939 
This is what might be called a deadly parallel. It is 
in the public interest that it be made less *‘deadly.”’ 
If all of us engaged in the employment security pro- 
gram will get behind President Truman’s program on 
unemployment compensation, we will be doing the 


Fulfilling the Program’s Promise . . . 


humane thing, while actually promoting the economic 
well-being of the Nation. 

I have spoken of the present Federal-State system 
as a partnership. Each party has a specific field of 
interest and responsibility. Each should respect the 
rights of the other. States should vigorously admin- 
ister their programs in accordance with their own 
laws, which in turn meet Federal standards made 
necessary by the degree of uniformity required by 
Congress. What we have in mind in Washington is 
cooperation with State agencies to make sure that the 
administration of the program, its financing and its 
operating activities, will promote the achievement of 
the great objective all of us are pledged to foster. 


The Future of Employment Securi 


By ROBERT C, GOODWIN 


Director, Bureau of Employment Security 


U. S. Department of Labor 


Address delivered before the Interstate Conference on Em- 
ployment Security Agencies, Hotel Roosevelt, New York, 
September 27, 1949. 


O PROGRAM engaged in by either the Federal or 
State Government is closer to the American 
peopie than the system of employment security 

which the members of the Interstate Conference of 
Employment Security Agencies are privileged to ad- 
minister. A public opinion poll of a few months ago 
showed clearly that jobs and job security were number 
one among all subjects that command our interest. 
With a majority of our population still able to recall 
the painful experiences of the depression 30’s, it is not 
surprising that the economic dip of the last year 
brought widespread fear of loss of jobs. To many the 
question was “Will I lose my job? If I lose it, where 
can | get another and what can I expect from unem- 
ployment insurance until I do land another job?” 

To the individual seeking security in our industrial 
society, these are serious questions. An even more 
serious question for those of us responsible for the 
administration of employment security is whether 
or not the system is fulfilling the promise held out 
when the program was established. How well 
equipped is the employment service to place a worker 
in another job—the right kind of job—when he loses 
his present one? Is unemployment insurance reason- 
ably adequate to tide the worker over between jobs? 
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Are we assuming our responsibility and making the 
most of our opportunities to take the leadership in 
marshalling all forces—business, labor and_ the 
community—to combat unemployment on the broad- 
est possible base? From the standpoint of the imme- 
diate period ahead and the lang-run implications, it is 
necessary for us to appraise carefully the strength and 
weakness of the employment security program so that 
we can take the necessary steps for the improvement of 
the system. 


The Role of Employment Service 


In providing employment security, the primary 
concern of all interested parties—the worker, the 
employer, and the public—is employment. Essential 
as they are, unemployment benefits are a poor substi- 
tute for the earnings from a steady job. We must 
therefore intensify our efforts to achieve the maximum 
effectiveness of the employment service in job promo- 
tion and placement of workers in satisfactory jobs. 
There is a great need for strengthening the employ- 
ment service in all its functions. 

Although in the number of placements, the Employ- 
ment Service is making a better showing than before 
the war, only a fraction of job hirings are being made 
through public employment offices. It is difficult to 
determine what proportion they are. Hostile state- 
ments have placed it as low as 5 or 10 percent. We do 
know that in manufacturing, we are filling about 1 
out of every 5 job openings. But whatever the per- 
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centage is, there is large room for improvement. 

We cannot, of course, and should not ever expect to 
have a monopoly on job placements, but certainly 
the number now being made is low in proportion to 
the potential number that can be made. Canada, 
for instance, is making a much better showing than 
we are in the United States. In the mind of the public, 
the effectiveness of the Employment Service is judged 
by the number of placements it makes. Our objective 
must therefore be a great increase in the number of 
workers placed in employment. 

An increase in job placements cannot, of course, be 
achieved without an increased flow of job orders into 
the employment office. And we cannot expect that 
flow to expand without an intensified and continuing 
employer visiting program. Employers must have 
the Employment Service constantly brought to their 
attention and be sold on the services it can render to 
them. This calls for better planning, emphasizing 
visits to employers with the greatest placement 
potential, and more ingenuity in using the telephone, 
radio, press and mail where personal visits are im- 
practicable. 

More important, we must examine carefully what 
service we are giving the employer. No matter how 
frequently we call the Employment Service to the 
attention of the employer, he will not use it unless he 
finds that he can get better qualified workers and get 
them more promptly through the public employment 
service than from other sources. There has come to 
my attention increasing instances of delays in filling 
employer orders. We must find the reasons for, and 
eliminate such delays, if the Employment Service 
is to be increasingly used by employers. 

Employment counseling and testing is a compara- 
tively recent service that is being supplied to veterans 
and other job seekers. In the light of the recency of 
its introduction, commendable progress has been made 
in the quality and amount of counseling service that 
is being given. However, relatively more progress 
has been made in the development of tools in the 
form of tests and labor market information for counsel- 
ing than in the selection and training of counselors. 
We must intensify our efforts to secure persons who 
are fitted both by former training and temperament 
to perform an intelligent counseling service. We 
must also intensify and improve the training of the 
persons who are selected for this work. Our counsel- 
ing service will only be as good as the persons per- 
forming it. We must also realize that the individual’s 
problem is not solved when through counseling a 
satisfactory vocational choice has been made; there 
must be more thorough follow-up through our regular 
placement channels to assure that sound vocational 
decisions result in suitable placement. 

In our counseling and placement service, we face a 
challenging responsibility toward those groups of indi- 
viduals who face particular adjustment or placement 
problems. Whether economic conditions become 
more or less favorable, veterans of the recent war have 
special needs which require. diligent, energetic, and 
resourceful action on the part of the placement and 
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counseling staff. In the next two years, the greatest 
number of veterans educated under provisions of the 
GI Bill (P. L. 862, 80th Congress) will enter the labor 
market and will need our services. 

Older workers, in whose ranks there are many vet- 
erans, likewise must receive increasing attention. The 
age groups of 45 and over includes about 4 million 
veterans, or 20 percent of our male population in this 
age group. During the unequalled employment op- 
portunities of the war and postwar years, the problem 
of the older worker receded to the background, but 
it is again emerging as job openings become scarcer. 

Young people coming out of school with no experi- 
ence are also finding increasing difficulty in finding 
jobs for which they are fitted. 

The same is even more true of handicapped workers. 
We have made great progresss in recent years in get- 
ting employers to accept handicapped workers, but it 
will become increasingly difficult to get employers to 
hire handicapped persons unless employment again 
increases to where we have a tight labor market. This 
calls for intensification of our efforts to secure jobs 
for these hard-to-place groups. 


Averse to Staff Diversion 


During the last several years I have had a lot to say 
about encroachments of the insurance function on 
employment service facilities. Following the end of 
the war and during the past year, we have witnessed 
wholesale diversions of employment service staff from 
job finding, counseling, and job development as 
claims volume increased. I feel as strongly as ever 
that we cannot permit this practice to go on. The 
solution of the problem does not lie exclusively in 
ever-increasing appropriations. We must show ad- 
ministrative ingenuity and the will to see that an 
adequate employment service is maintained, even 
when we are confronted with dificult unemployment 
insurance claims problems. Part of the solution, 
we hope, lies in the provision of the 5 percent con- 
tingency appropriation for this fiscal year. It is 
imperative that the State administrators prepare 
plans along the lines recently requested by the Bureau, 
to meet increased claims loads without diverting 
employment service personnel or curtailing employ- 
ment service functions. Such plans, to be effective, 
must be backed up with specific arrangements 
whereby staff and space can be rapidly expanded 
when an increased claims load arises. 

As employment security administrators, we must 
take a broad view of our responsibilities. We must 
not only administer the Employment Service and 
Unemployment Insurance, but assume leadership in 
the development of employment opportunities through 
community organization. It is true that this is in 
our 6-Point Program for the Employment Service, 
but we should not delegate this entirely to employ- 
ment service personnel. Practically all of the State 
unemployment insurance laws contain a_ broad 
mandate to State administrators to take all appro- 
priate steps to reduce and prevent unemployment; to 
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recommend, advise and assist local governments in 
dealing with problems of business depression and 
unemployment; and to promote the reemployment of 
unemployed workers throughout the State in every 
way that may be feasible. Such provisions until 
recently have received relatively little attention; it is 
time that we took these responsibilities seriously. 


Buttress UI Weak Spots 


While I am going to say some critical things about 
the shortcomings of present unemployment insurance 
programs, I do not wish to appear unappreciative of 
what progress has been made. It is a tribute to the 
States that there have been many improvements in 
State laws in recent years without the stimulus of a 
serious unemployment situation. A number of the 
States have increased coverage beyond the Federal 
tax. Maximum benefit amounts and potential dura- 
tion have been progressively increased in most of the 
States and 11 State laws now provide for supplemen- 
tary allowances for dependents. Many other improve- 
ments have appeared in various States.. The financial 
position of most of the States is strong. Nevertheless, 
an appraisal of the system as a whole reveals three 
major weaknesses: unemployment insurance is not 
protecting the worker or maintaining purchasing 
power as adequately as it might well do; there is such 
great diversity in the laws that it is confusing to the 
worker and expensive for the employer; and there are 
tendencies both in disqualifying provisions and financ- 
ing that are seriously undermining the system. 

First, as to inadequacies in the program. In spite 
of recent increases in many States, benefits are still 
generally inadequate. Although it is difficult to get 
general agreement on what constitutes an adequate 
program, I think that this group will agree that 
benefits should be large enough so that a worker can 
meet his non-deferable expenses, such as food, rent, 
heat, and light. For such expenses, studies indicate, 
a single individual needs at least half of his former 
wages, and individuals with dependents need some- 
what more. As for duration of benefits, I think, we 
would also agree that duration should be long enough 
to tide a worker over between jobs, except in periods 
of serious and long-drawn-out unemployment. It 
appears that a benefit duration of at least 26 weeks 
in a benefit year is necessary to accomplish this and 
that such duration should be available to all claim- 
ants if their unemployment lasts that long. Thirteen 
States now provide 26 weeks maximum duration, 
but only one State, New York, provides such poten- 
tial duration for all claimants. Because of limitations 
on maximums and other provisions, all States need 
to provide more adequate benefit amounts. Average 
benefits for the country as a whole are only a little 
over a third of average covered wages, largely due to 
limitations on maximum benefits. Because of limita- 
tions on duration, exhaustions of benefits averaged 23 
percent by June 30 for benefit years ending October 
30—that is with 3 months of the benefit year yet to 
run. 
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When limitations in coverage are added to limita- 
tions in amount and duration of benefits, only about a 
sixth of the wage loss of all unemployed workers is 
being compensated. 

Such inadequacies were evident even during the 
boom years since the war; they have been accentuated 
in recent months and would show up dramatically if 
we should enter a major depression. I would empha- 
size again that national averages hide a much better 
showing in some States, but even these States have 
some room for making their laws more adequate. 

The second general weakness in unemployment 
insurance in this country is the great diversity in the 
State laws. One of the purposes of the Federal-State 
system, it is true, was to permit experimentation in 
the States, and to permit the several States to shape 
their laws to meet their particular needs. I am 
wondering, however, if we have not had enough 
experimentation to determine what provisions have 
worked best and to begin to make the best provisions 
more general. [ am also wondering whether the 
present diversity is entirely due to the fitting of the 
laws to local conditions. When two adjoining 
States differ in maximum benefits payable by as much 
as $8 or in maximum duration by as much as 10 
weeks, economic conditions in the two States cannot 
explain the difference. The present diversity in 
coverage and benefits is confusing and unsatisfactory 
to the worker who moves from one State to another. 
It is particularly difficult for workers in metropolitan 
labor-market areas covering more than one State to 
comprehend that the crossing of a bridge or even an 
imaginary line between two States subjects them to 
entirely different unemployment insurance laws. 
Differences in coverage and benefits, as well as in 
contribution rates, is also confusing and expensive 
to employers operating in more than one State. In 
the field of financing, one of the justifications for a 
uniform Federal tax was to avoid creating disad- 
vantages in competition between employers in 
different States when they passed unemployment 
insurance laws. However, the great diversity in 
present contribution rates for employers with the 
same employment experience in different States has 
largely nullified this objective. 

The third general weakness in our unemployment 
insurance program is the increasing severity of quali- 
fying conditions and particularly disqualifying pro- 
visions in many States. In many cases this is largely 
nullifying the effect of liberalizations in benefit 
amount and duration and is in danger of undermining 
the system. There is a tendency to increase qualify- 
ing requirements as benefit amounts and duration are 
increased. In other cases, the requirements for maxi- 
mum amount and duration of benefits are making it 
increasingly difficult for workers to receive such max- 
ima. Much more serious is the increasing severity in 
disqualifications in many States both through legisla- 
tion and administrative practices. Definitions of vol- 
untary leaving, discharge for misconduct, availability 
for work and suitable work are becoming so illiberal 
in many States that large numbers of workers who are 
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unemployed through no fault of their own are pre- 
vented from drawing benefits. Added to this is an 
increasing tendency to reduce benefit rights or cancel 
wage credits which is motivated, I fear, more to save 
the employer benefit costs than to impose a_ just 
penalty on the worker. It is not common to have 
several disqualifications imposed in connection with 
a single claim, because the worker has shifted jobs 
some months before, even though there has been no 
unemployment involved in such shifts. Such unrea- 
sonable provisions are not only bringing disrepute on 
the system, but are preventing the compensation of 
much genuine unemployment. They are also en- 
croaching on our free enterprise system, one of the 
principal features of which is the freedom of workers 
to seek out jobs in which they can better themselves. 

I would not wish to imply that we should relax our 
efforts to protect the fund against improper and 
illegal payments. Rather, we should intensify our 
efforts to uncover and prevent misrepresentations 
and fraud. What I am saying is that disqualification 
provisions should be so framed that a worker should 
be able to get benefits if his unemployment is truly 
involuntary and should be given reasonable pro- 
tection against being forced to accept unsuitable 
employment. 


For Extension of Coverage 


In the field of extension of coverage, I believe there 
would not be much disagreement that the. Federal 
Government needs to take leadership by amendment 
of the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. Many of the 
States have extended coverage beyond the Federal 
act, particularly with respect to coverage of small 
employers. However, many other States are evi- 
dently waiting for Federal action in this field. All 
but four States with restrictions on size of firms 
covered make the extension of coverage to employers 
of one or more either effective or dependent on 
Congressional action. I hope that such action will be 
taken in the near future. 

Although many States have made commendable 
progress in providing more adequate benefits, it ap- 
pears that we cannot hope to secure adequate and 
satisfactory systems throughout the country without 
changes in Federal legislation to provide minimum 
standards. This should not be aimed at securing 
absolute uniformity in State laws, but rather the estab- 
lishment of certain standards which would assure an 
adequate Nation-wide system. If such minimum 
standards were established, the States would still be 
free to provide higher maximums, longer durations, 
or other more liberal provisions. The component 
parts of a Nation-wide system must all provide at 
least a basic minimum of protection. I know some 
would say that if such benefit standards were put into 
the law it would be a step toward federalization of the 
system. In my opinion it would have exactly the op- 
posite effect. As long as even a few States have inade- 
quate or unnecessarily harsh provisions, they bring 





disrepute on the system as a whole and furnish argu- 
ments for federalization. 

In the field of benefit financing, it is gratifying 
that the States are showing concern that their reserves 
be adequate. Several States have asked the Bureau's 
cooperation in making a comprehensive study of their 
financial situation. We _ believe such studies are 
important and the Bureau would be glad to give such 
assistance as we can to other States desiring to make 
similar studies. However, there are only a few of the 
States in which the financing of their systems through 
a depression would be a serious problem. On the 
contrary, such studies as we have made indicate that 
most of the States could substantially increase the 
amount and duration of their benefits without any 
danger to their reserve funds. A few States, however, 
with the best of planning may find it impossible to 
finance adequate benefits in a period of severe un- 
employment. This situation arises from high con- 
centration within States of industries which carry a 
high unemployment risk. I think, therefore, that we 
must give serious thought to the President’s proposal 
in his Mid-Year Economic Report that a Federal 
reinsurance fund be established to help States whose 
reserve funds become. exhausted. The present loan 
fund is a step in this direction but loans have to be 
repaid and this would make it difficult for some States 
to again get in a sound financial position once they 
have exhausted their reserves. It should also be 
realized that the present loan fund expires at the end 
of this year. 

Other States, although they may be in no danger of 
exhaustion of reserves, are already finding themselves 
in a position of having to increase contribution rates 
at the worst time: namely, when employers can least 
afford such increases. The Federal Advisory Council 
on Employment Security, in its recent meeting with 
the Bureau, after reviewing this situation passed the 
following resolution: 

‘*The Council endorses and urges the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security to prosecute vigorously studies on 
the financial soundness of the several State unem- 
ployment insurance systems; (and) on methods of re- 
vising the present financing scheme in order to avoid 
the existing factors of imposing high tax rates during 
depressions and low tax rates during prosperity.” 

I do not know yet what conclusions any such studies 
will reach or whether they would involve proposals for 
Federal legislation. It may be that ways can be de- 
vised for the States to revise their experience-rating 
systems to avoid increasing their rates at the wrong 
time. In this connection, you will recall that the Ad- 
visory Council to the Senate Committee on Finance 
proposed minimum contribution rates equally divided 
between employers and workers with States free to 
have experience rating above these minimum contri- 
butions in any way they please. Certainly it seems 
that some limits should be placed on experience rating 
so that we would not have a situation of States lower- 
ing their rates to a point where the rates would have 
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The building also 


houses other Government offices. 


Exterior of a London Employment Exchange. 


FREE public Employment Service is provided in 

Great Britain by the Ministry of Labour and 

National Service. It has three main responsi- 
bilities: (a) to the Employer—to submit to him as 
quickly as possible the person who suits or most 
nearly suits, the vacancy he has notified; (b) to the 
Worker—to submit him, again as quickly as possible, 
to a suitable vacancy; (c) to the State—to ensure that 
proper attention is given to vacancies in industries 
and services which are important to the well-being of 
the community. 

The Employment Service as a whole works on the 
basis of obtaining from an employer full details of the 
vacancy he wishes to fill and from the applicant com- 
prehensive particulars of his qualifications and 
experience. There is constant study of the means by 
which these two processes may be so carried out that 
on the one hand the employer may obtain a person 
who fits his requirements and on the other the appli- 
cant can be placed in a post in which he will be able 
to make full use of his skill and experience. 

There is one fundamental principle which exceeds 
in importance all the techniques of the placing proc- 
ess, important as these are. This principle is the 
personal responsibility which rests on each officer of 
the Employment Service to do his best to fill an em- 
ployer’s vacancy and to do his best to find a job for a 
person registering for work. This responsibility exists 
irrespective of whether there is on the register of 
persons seeking work an applicant whose qualifica- 
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tions analysis matches up exactly with the require- 
ments of the employer. It exists irrespective of 
whether there is a notified vacancy whose require- 
ments call for the skill and experience of the applicant 
who comes in for a job. The aim of the Employment 
Service must be to get the man or the job that will 
suit. However good the registration technique, how- 
ever up-to-date the tools, these will never take the 
place of imagination, initiative and enthusiasm. 


This Employment Service in Great Britain is 
operated through 1,581 employment exchanges 
(usually called local offices), 14 appointments 


offices, 31 nursing appointments offices and 1 cen- 
tral Technical and Scientific Register. 

Appointments offices provide a specialist service for 
employers seeking to fill vacancies in administrative, 
executive and managerial grades and applicants seek- 
ing such posts. The Technical and Scientific Register, 
kept on a national basis centrally, gives the same 
service for persons with the highest technical and scien- 
tific qualifications. Nursing appointments offices 
provide a similar service for the nursing profession. 

Employment exchanges deal with the main part of 
applicants and vacancies, including young persons 
under 18 for whom a special Youth Employment 
Service is provided within the framework of the 
Employment Service. This Youth Employment Serv- 
ice is administered locally under a dual system; in 
some areas the local offices of the Ministry of Labour 
cater to young persons in a special department, in 
others the local education authorities run youth 
employment offices. Both types of office are under 
the central control of the Central Youth Employment 
Executive which is responsible to the Minister of 
Labour and National Service. 

The following is a description of the organisation and 
procedure in employment exchanges. 

The detailed organisation varies according to the 
size of office, but wherever the volume justifies it, the 
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General view of one of the rooms at Hythe House, showing reception counters and cubicles for private interviews. 


office is divided into a number of sections. Each 
section, under the control of a Supervisor of appro- 
priate grade, is responsible for a group of occupations 
or alternatively a number of industries. A sectioa in 
a‘local office might deal with engineering and other 
crafts, or with clerks, shop assistants and other white 
collar workers. 

The purpose of organisation of offices on a sec- 
tional basis is that placing officers can specialise in 
occupations or industries with which they deal and 
moreover develop a personal relationship with em- 
ployers. 
vacancies notified by employers and of applicants for 
employment and the matching of the two is thus made 
easier. 

Registration of Vacancies 


When an employer notifies a vacancy, full details 
are entered upon a specially designed order card. 
A separate order card is used for each type of 
vacancy, even though the employer may be the same, 
and these cards are indexed numerically in accord- 
ance with a clearly defined and comprehensive sys- 
tem of occupational classification. They are then 
filed in a quick reference register, known as the Live 
Order Register, and brief details of each person sub- 
mitted against the order are entered upon the card 
at the time the submission is made. The order card 
is only withdrawn from the Live Order Register 
when the employer’s needs have been met or when, 
as may sometimes happen, the order is cancelled. 
The officers engaged upon the registration of vacan- 
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Each section deals with the registration of 


cies are encouraged to discuss with employers the 
various aspects of the vacancies they notify, and to 
obtain where necessary a short job analysis to am- 
plify the particulars the employer has furnished. It 
is in fact the responsibility of these officers to ensure 
that the information on the order cards is complete 
and presents a clear picture of the type of worker the 
employer desires. 


Registration and Placing of Applicants 


A person who seeks the assistance of the employ- 
ment service to find work is required to register 
particulars about himself at the nearest local office 
if this is within three miles of his residence, unless the 
type of work he is seeking is dealt with by an appoint- 
ments office or by the Central Technical and 
Scientific Register, to which he would then make 
written or personal application for registration. 

If he lives more than three miles from a local 
office, and wishes to be registered for work there, a 
special registration form will be sent to him by post. 

In the nomenclature of the Employment Service 
such a person is known as an “‘applicant.” The 
officer who affects the registration is known as the 
‘registration officer’ and the officer who submits 
an applicant to a vacancy is known as a “placing 
officer.” When an applicant registers for employ- 
ment the registration officer, who has before him 
details of current local vacancies, first considers 
whether the applicant can be submitted immediately 
to one of these. If so, it is usual for brief particulars 
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to be entered upon the registration unit (to which 
reference will be made later on) and for both the 
applicant and the registration unit to be referred to 
the placing officer. If the placing officer agrees that 
an immediate submission is appropriate, the applicant 
is given a card to introduce him to the employer. 
This card indicates the vacancy against which the 
submission is being made and the employer is asked 
to return a detachable portion of the card to the local 
office, saying whether the applicant has been engaged. 

If an immediate submission cannot be made or if 
the applicant comes back to the local office and says 
that he has not obtained the job, his registration unit 
is completed to show his name, address, age, qualifi- 
cations, experience, previous industrial history, physi- 
cal characteristics, mobility—in fact everything which 
will enable the placing officer to make a quick and 
correct assessment of the applicant and of the work for 
which he is suitable. 

If the volume of work permits it, the applicants are 
interviewed by a placing officer immediately regis- 
tration has been effected, and the information on the 
registration unit is examined and amplified where 
necessary. Arrangements are made for the applicant 
to be considered for suitable vacancies as and when 
they become available. 

When the number of persons registering for employ- 
ment is so large that the placing officer cannot inter- 
view them all when they first attend, onlv those likely 


to be submitted immediately are referred to him, the 
others being given a date and time they should attend 
for interview. 

The registration procedure is modified if a large 
number of workers are ‘‘stood-off’’ and the number 
of applicants is too large for them to be registered 
satisfactorily when they first attend. In such cases 
they are given an identification form and arrange- 
ments are made for their registration to be spread 
over a period. 

The registration units are indexed numerically, the 
index numbers indicating the industry and occupa- 
tion in which the applicant desires to find employ- 
ment. The units also carry an alternative index 
number which indicates an alternative occupation 
for which, in the light of his experience, the placing 
officer considers the applicant may be suitable. It 
sometimes happens that an applicant could be placed 
in one of several occupations and in such cases sepa- 
rate registration documents are made out for each 
occupation and _ cross-referenced with the main 
registration. ‘This ensures that he is considered for 
all and every vacancy for which he may possess the 
necessary qualifications. 

The units are filed alphabetically in occupational 
classification order and there is a continuous process 
of examination to identify applicants suitable for the 
vacancies that come on to the live order register. 
When a suitable vacancy occurs within daily travel- 








Exterior of Oxford Employment Guchange. 


The elevation and the materials used in construction are in keeping with the 


prevailing architecture in the immediate vicinity. 
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ling distance, the applicant is given an introduction 
card and asked to attend at the employer’s premises 
for interview at a prearranged date and time, but 
when the vacancy is beyond daily travelling distance, 
a specially designed submission form is sent to the 
employer which sets out the essential details in a 


clear and concise manner. Written submissions are 
generally sent to the employer via the local office 
at which the vacancy is registered, so that adequate 
follow-up action can be taken easily. 

Applicants are required to renew their registrations 
in person unless they live more than three miles from 
the local office, when they renew it by post. Those 
who attend personally are given a card to complete 
and send to the local office if they obtain work or do 
not wish to continue their registration. 


Review of Unplaced Applicants 


Normally an applicant registered at a local or an 
appointments office is placed by filling a notified 
vacancy, but there can be nothing automatic in this 
process. Always there remain those persons whose 
limited skill, advancing age, physical disabilities, 
domestic circumstances or temperamental malad- 
justments make them difficult to place in any em- 
ployment. The technique which has been adopted 
to deal with such cases is that when an applicant has 
been registered for a month and no job has been 
found for him, he is interviewed by an experienced 
placing officer. At this interview not only the 
recent experienced and recognised qualifications of 
the applicant are discussed, but enquiry is also made 
about his hobbies, any spare time occupations he 
may have and indeed any matters which may provide 
an indication of the type of work he could do but has 
not perhaps considered. Sometimes the co-opera- 
tion of employers is enlisted in the endeavour to 
resettle a man in suitable work. 

Then there are the persons who through emotional 
disturbances or long spells of illness or unemployment 
have become unaccustomed to the requirements of a 
full day’s work and in such cases enquiry is made as 
to whether they are willing to undergo a short course 
of industrial rehabilitation. If they are, the neces- 
sary arrangements for this are made. 


Circulation of Vacancies 


No local office can find within its boundaries all 
types of employment for which applicants may 
register and so there have been set up systems of inter- 
communication and vacancy circulation. These sys- 
tems are linked primarily with the vacancy, so that 
if a vacancy cannot be filled locally it is circulated to 
an ever widening area. It is first circulated to local 
offices within daily travelling distance, but should 
suitable applicants not be forthcoming the field of 
circulation can be extended progressively until it 
becomes nation-wide. This is a delicate piece of 
machinery and can easily be overworked. Vacancies 
for national circulation are carefully selected and the 
numbers rigorously pruned. 
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Appointments Offices 


The organisation of the work at the appointments 
offices follows broadly the same lines as the local 
offices since the same basic principles apply, but there 
are quite appreciable differences in the procedure 
relating to the registration, interviewing and sub- 
mission of applicants. 

As the appointments offices are located in London 
and in the main provincial cities, a large number of 
applicants make their first approach by letter and 
each, whether he applies in person or by letter, is 
asked to complete a four-page form which is designed 
to elicit as much information as possible about his 
qualifications, experience, education, training, mobil- 
ity, the salary he has received and requires, etc. 

If, when this form is returned; it appears that the 
applicant’s qualifications or educational standard are 
below what are required to enable him to be sub- 
mitted to appointments office vacancies, it is sent to 
the local office nearest to his home and he is informed 
that this has been done. This enables him to enlist 
the help of the local office to find employment if he so 
wishes. 

If, on the other hand,+he completed form shows that 
the applicant is suitable for submission to vacancies 
dealt with by appointments offices he is interviewed 
as quickly as possible. The particulars he has given 
are amplified and a personal assessment is recorded 
by the placing officer. 

Appointments offices have the special problem of 
finding suitable employment for young men and 
women whose potentialities may be more important 
than their qualifications or experience, and in order 
to assist in arriving at a correct assessment in such 
cases a special system of interviewing has been evolved. 
For the purpose of this system occupations have been 
classified according to the extent with which they are 
concerned with ‘‘People,”’ with “Things” and with 
“Ideas.” The result of these interviews should clearly 
show the extent to which an applicant is interested or 
concerned with People, Things and Ideas, and give 
broad but exceedingly reliable guides as to the range 
of occupations in which he is likely to make a success 
of his working life. 

It is usual for appointment offices to furnish an 
employer with a “short list,” setting out details of 
the applicants which appear to suit, or most nearly 
to suit, the vacancy he has notified. ‘The applicants 
are advised that the submission has been made and 
from this stage the employer generally communicates 
with any applicant he wishes to interview and takes 
up any references he may acquire. Applicants are 
asked at the time they register whether they agree 
to this procedure or whether their particulars may 
only be submitted after they have been consulted. 

They are requested to notify the appointments 
office at which they are registered should they 
change their address or their employment, or become 
unemployed—a special form being provided for this 
purpose. They are also required to renew their 


(Continued on page 37) 
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THE PLACEMENT PROCESS .. . 


N effective placement service does not “run itself.” Proper organization, adequate staff, alert supervision, 
and well-planned training, are vital to efficient placement performance. But in addition, to guarantee 
maximum service to applicants and employers, this main-line local office operation requires the continuing 

attention of technical personnel who are constantly studying the complex problems and procedures involved in 
the appraisal of workers’ skills and abilities and in relating them to job requirements. 


This issue of the EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW is intended to focus attention on the urgent need for con- 
tinuing emphasis on the placement process, and to encourage the critical study of the several phases of the 
function. The satisfactory performance of reception and routing activities, application-taking, order-taking, 
selection, referral and verification, as well as the use of appropriate tools in each of these activities depends in 
large part upon the development of carefully tested methods and techniques derived from experimentation and 
the analysis of successful experience. 

The placement function is not static and cannot be expected to develop automatically while special attention 
and continuing analysis are being directed to other employment service responsibilities. Just as technological 
improvements cause major adjustments in industry, there are new and better ways of serving the job placement 
needs of acommunity. It is only as these improved methods and techniques are developed and put into practice 
that the Employment Service will continue to grow and make an increasing contribution to the community life 


- Handling Heavy Applicant Loads 


By JAMES H. SULLIVAN 
District Superintendent 
Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


ROM time to time, every manager of a local once. Usually we know from experience when the 





Employment Service office is faced with the 

possibility of an extra-heavy applicant load. 
Such a situation may arise suddenly, but it may carry 
on for many months. The manager must not only 
meet the initial onslaught but must also provide for 
fast, efficient service on a day-to-day basis. 

Occasionally steps can be taken at the start to 
absorb the potential load before it reaches its peak. 
For example, a large plant just outside of Boston, 
with about 2,000 employees, was closed down last 
spring for an indefinite period. Obviously, this group 
would have swamped the small suburban local office 
in the area. To avert this, we quickly arranged 
with the company and union ofhicals to take claims 
in the plant itself. A sizeable expeditionary force 
of interviewers came to the rescue from surrounding 
offices and completed the claims in one day. In 
this case, work applications were deferred in line with 
the revised procedure of application taking. 

To cite another example, three interviewers from 
the Boston Office are presently assigned to the Naval 
Shipyard for a month to take work applications of a 
large number of employees affected by a reduction 
in force. 

These methods, of course, are good, but can they 
always be used? On most occasions, there is no con- 
trol over the number of applicants who make up their 
individual minds to converge on the local office all at 
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load is due to shoot up—sometimes to two or three 
times its normal size, if not more. In Massachusetts, 
April 1 marks the start of a new benefit year. The 
claim load skyrockets and continues very heavy for 
several months. In June, the end of the school year, 
another peak period in the taking of work applications 
is upon us. To take such fluctuations in stride calls 
for plenty of planning and preparation. Every effort 
must be made to eliminate time-consuming operations 
of questionable value both to the public and to the 
local office. However, such streamlining should not 
be’ done at the expense of adequate service. 

Local offices in Massachusetts have been exposed so 
many times to heavy claim loads that today they are 
handled in routine fashion. Even April 1 has ceased 
to be an ominous date. Of course, we treat it with 
due respect but nobody gets ulcers worrying about it. 
In the Boston Office this year, we started early in 
March to get ready for the expected load. All inter- 
viewers not assigned to claims work, including super- 
visors, underwent refresher training in taking claims, 
and in addition took them in actual practice for a few 
hours. We had the advantage, over previous years, 
of new simplified methods, especially through the use 
of a self-claim form. These methods, which had been 
worked out through cooperative efforts of both the 
local and administrative office, cut the time required 
to take a claim roughly in half. When the important 
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Scheduling, self-applications, and self-claims enable the Boston office to handle heavy loads with ease and effectiveness. 


day arrived, all staff members had been assigned to 


stations and duties, not unlike a regular battle plan of 


action, doors opened earlier than usual to get the 
jump on the throng, and we were off! 


Load Dispursed Throughout Office 


Two hours after the office opened, a new interviewer 
attached to the Initial Claims Section remarked, ‘I 
don’t see why anybody was concerned about today. 
It wasn’t any tougher than an ordinary Monday.” 
During those two hours we had taken many more 
claims than on the entire day of the busiest Monday, 
but the load had been dispersed throughout the office 
and had been handled with speed and efficiency. 
Sufficient staff had been diverted, temporarily, from 
regular duties, to take care of a particular situation 
that was unavoidable. To have recruited a temporary 
or part-time staff for the short duration of the new 
benefit year peak load would have involved a training 
period of some length, since the taking of a claim in 
Massachusetts is more than a simple clerical operation. 
Practically all of the temporary help was released to 
regular duties within two days. Incidentally, the 
staff derived a large amount of satisfaction in seeing 
the crowds roll through in the shortest possible time. 

Our only complaint was unintentionally an “‘orchid.” 
On the next working day, a claimant reported to the 
manager in charge of claims-taking that he had been 
in the office for about 5 minutes, had tried to file but 
the interviewer had only asked him a few questions 
and then dismissed him. The complainant declared, 
“ve been through this April 1 stuff before and I 
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always waited 2 or 3 hours in a mob of people, but at 
least my claim was taken.” It took some effort on 
the part of the manager to convince the complainant 
that his claim actually had been completed. In order 
to control an immediate problem, the entire resources 
of the office were available for use, and were used. 

The next problem was the handling of the heavy 
load, not only as continued claimants but also as 
applicants for employment, as each claimant must, of 
course, register for work. 

The continued claims were comparatively easy to 
handle. A regular reporting schedule for weekly sign- 
ing, based upon the last four digits of the social security 
number, was given to each claimant. The first two 
numerals designated the day and time to report while 
the last two numbers gave the proper line. Thus the 
load was spread fairly uniformly over 5 days, with 
15-minute intervals for each numeral, and further 
divided into five lines. 

The signing of continued claims is a fast process in 
the Boston Office, due to two factors. First, the prin- 
ciple of job dilution, or job break-down, is used for 
speed. The claimant obtains his Claim Record Card 
from one clerk, filters through to another desk, where 
necessary questions are asked and the card is initialed 
by interviewers, proceeds to a signing counter, and 
finally hands in his card for proper stamping and 
checking. Secondly, any time-consuming operations 
such as low earnings reports, changes of address, inter- 
state claims, and the like, are immediately referred out 
of the main line of traffic for special handling at a 
counter. The average time spent in the office, for 
90 percent of claimants whose signing presents no 
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complications, runs under 10 minutes, even with 
heavy loads. The system is flexible enough, with ad- 
ditional stations available, so that heavier loads can 
very rapidly be assimilated. 

On the Employment Service side, it was a different 
picture up to the last year. A long line of applicants 
really used to bog down the office with long waits or 
rescheduling necessary, neither of which are very 
desirable from a public relations viewpoint. The 
necessity of improving our procedures was recognized 
and after numerous discussions, studies, and a critical 
analysis of the problem, by both local office and 
administrative staffs combined, revised techniques 
were developed. The suggested changes have been 
made, and up to now at least, have gone a long way 
to correct unsatisfactory conditions. A few of the 
changes, such as more precise scheduling and in- 
sistence on self-applications, were possibly derived 
from successful experience in claims-taking. Other 
changes called for entirely different conceptions of 
application-taking with a realistic examination of 
the applications’ ultimate utility. Simplification and 
elimination of unnecessary, unprofitable effort. were 
primary needs, both from a standpoint of providing 
better service to the public and, at the same time, 
more economical operation in the local office. 

Insistence on self-applications has already been 
mentioned. While a self-application process had, at 
least in theory, /-en in effect for a considerable period 
of time, a survey disclosed that better than 50 percent 
of take-home applications were brought in untouched 
by the applicants. Moreover, they brought them in 
when it was convenient, and usually this was at a time 
when the office was already up to its ears in work. 
Both of these practices were brought under control 
with no great difficulty. Claimants with take-home 
applications were given specific instructions to fill 
them out at home and return them to the Employ- 
ment Service section on their next regular signing day. 
An improvement in the number of cards completed 
was noted when the applicant was properly informed. 
The greatest gain, however, resulted from the even 
spreading of the application load from the claims 
section over the 5 working days of the week. A glance 
at the Identification Card, upon which is entered the 
reporting schedule, tells the Employment Service 
receptionist whether an applicant is trying to get 
advance service. Such early service may be granted 
if the work load in the Applicant Service section per- 
mits, but in any case, the office has established a con- 
trol over a large part of the traffic. Non-benefit 
applicants are routed immediately to the Self-appli- 
cation Unit. 


A Streamlining Process 


The Self-application Unit, in Boston at least, has 
proved to be a major factor in the streamlining process. 
As a unit, its size is not impressive—two interviewers. 
However, these two interviewers alone, presiding over 
a group of tables seating 25 applicants, handle 50 per- 
cent, or more, of the application load. Eight to ten 
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interviewers are assigned to completion interviews, 
where formerly twice this number could not prevent 
up to two hours of waiting time on busy days. 

Before the setting up of the Self-application Unit, 
some preliminary ideas were tried out and adopted. 
Up to this time, the emphasis of evaluation of appli- 
cation cards was on quality. Completeness of detail 
was a virtue. Those of us who were considering ways 
and means of cutting corners began to question the 
necessity of too meticulous job descriptions, and to 
think in terms of adequacy. A taxi driver, for ex- 
ample, is a job title, the duties of which are obvious 
toevenachild. Why take up valuable time in writing 
a detailed break-down of his duties? Eventually, a 
list of such occupations was compiled by each office, 
submitted to the administrative office, and when ap- 
proved, the job title alone was sufficient for the job 
description. Analogous to this list was another con- 
sisting of those workers whose eatire experience had 
been a single occupation or whose union membership 
disclosed competency along a specific line. In such 
cases, also, it was decided to restrict application-taking, 
aside from census information, to job titles, and 
a simple statement summarizing the applicant’s 
experience. 

Thinking along this line brought us, inevitably, 
to a more detailed analysis of application-taking in 
the search for shortcuts. The entire occupational 
coding structure was examined and broken down into 
those codes requiring complete work history and those 
for which such information was superfluous. Dis- 
cussion with placement interviewers led to the 
conclusion that a large part of the work being done 
completing applications, for certain groups, was of 
scant value. Such groups included all applicants 
coded 8 or 9, as well as the unskilled coming under 
code 2. Applications of this type amounted, in the 
aggregate, to 35 to 40 percent of the Service and 
Industrial active file. 

The Self-application Unit was set up originally to 
handle the unskilled only.  Self-applications were 
accepted as received, with only necessary repair work 
being done, the card was classified and coded with a 
three-digit code, and, if the occupation was not in 
demand, the applicant was dismissed. Later on, those 
applicants whose skills were easily identified were 
added, principally because such groups could also be 
serviced expeditiously. In reality, application-taking 
in this unit is a counter operation with little or no 
questioning of the applicant being required. Inter- 
viewers in this unit screen the applications quickly, 
code and classify them if the cards fall within the 
assigned groups; otherwise, the applicant is routed 
through for a completion interview. 

The effectiveness of this ‘quickie’? operation in 
eliminating heavy loads in the application section was 
immediately apparent. Where formerly a hundred 
or more applicants would be waiting, with reschedul- 
ing necessary to avoid a more serious jam, today the 
section is quite busy if 25 are occupying the seats. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Self-Application Pays Off 


By T. 


D. DABAGH 


Manager, Honolulu Local Office 


Territory of Hawaii Employment Service 


AN you write?”’ is the question asked many times 
each day by the receptionist in the Honolulu 
Local Office. Why asked? For purposes 
self-application, of course. Self-application for new 
job seekers is a well-established custom in the Hono- 
lulu Office and no staff member would agree to any 
other method of registration. Placement interviewers 
are whole-heartedly in favor of self-applications as an 
excellent aid in the selection process. 
Honolulu, ““The Crossroad of the Pacific,” is a 
modern metropolitan area with a population of ap- 


proximately 360,000. Other than Hawaiian and 
part-Hawaiian, racial ancestry includes Japanese, 
Caucasian, Filipino, Chinese, Puerto Rican, and 


Korean, most of whom migrated to Hawaii or are one 
generation removed from the immigrants. This 
polyglot population, which in the main is well edu- 
cated, poses problems of language, racial characteris- 
tics, customs, and literacy which would match any 
applicant problem conditions found in almost any 
other local office. The principles of self-application 
can be applied in any employment office and the 
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experience of the Honolulu Local Office can be du- 
plicated with similar beneficial results. Over the 
past two years the Honolulu Local Office has found 
that self-application pays well in qualitative registra- 
tions and also effects a substantial saving of time. 
New applicants, when they come to the Employ- 
ment Service for the first time, present themselves 
at a reception counter specially designated for new 
applications. The entrance to this counter is in the 
most obvious location as one approaches the local 
office. All new applicants, both literate and illiterate, 
are requested to fill out their own application cards. 
The applicant can choose either to sit in the office 
and fill in his card or he can take it home. The 
illiterate applicant is encouraged to take the appli- 
cation card home and get assistance from family or 
friends. In every instance, the applicant is given an 
approximate time for interview with a qualified 
staff application interviewer. Ifthe illiterate applicant 
is unable to get assistance outside of the office in 
filling out his application, or if the office is able to 
interview him the same day, a staff applicant inter- 
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viewer will fill in the complete USES-511 by question- 
ing him. 

The self-application procedure, of course, necessi- 
tates a careful scheduling of interviews so that there 
is sufficient time for new applicants to make out their 
application cards and so that there is a steady flow 
of traffic throughout the day. Scheduling in Hono- 
lulu is accomplished by means of graph paper, each 
square being considered a unit of time. As _ the 
scheduling is done, the squares are filled in for the 
amount of time considered necessary for the par- 
ticular interview. For example: if each square is 
designated as three minutes and the receptionist 
considers the interview will take approximately 18 
minutes, six squares are filled in, leaving the remain- 
ing 14 squares for the balance of the hour. If the next 
interview is considered to be 12 minutes long, an 
additional four squares are blocked out. In this 
manner the receptionist can advise the applicant 
of the approximate time he will be called for an 
interview. 

One of the erroneous public conceptions of an Em- 
ployment Office is the idea that one is unable to ex- 
press his own ideas in such an office and is merely 
questioned as to his work experience by a bored offi- 
cial. The self-application process permits complete 
self-expression as well as giving the applicant a chance 
to tell what he would like to do and what interests he 
has. Without being nervous and under pressure, he 
can state his case in his own way. The applicant is 
allowed to take his time and think about and recall all 
of the information which he wishes to present and 
which has significance as to his employability. 

The public has reacted to self-application in a very 
favorable manner, particularly with those applicants 
who have considerable work experience and wish to 












Applicants are told how to complete 
their self-applications at home. 


An applicant is assisted by a monitor 
in the completion of his self- 
application. 
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take the application card home. Many persons who 
have come to Hawaii from other areas have expressed 
their pleasant surprise at the efficiency of interview- 
ing, the lack of long waiting periods, and the chance 
for self-expression through the self-application process. 

Self-application permits the recording of infor- 
mation which may not be forthcoming from ques- 
tioning by an interviewer under pressure of work. 
In addition, the interviewer is given clues for further 
detailed questioning which will result in a complete 
application rather than an application lacking in 
some important items. ‘The interviewers, thus, do 
not get into the habit of stereotyped questioning but 
do have time to discuss details with applicants. This 
point is particularly significant with applicants whose 
occupations are in the professional or technical field 
which the interviewer cannot hope to understand or 
to question intelligently. In such cases, the inter- 
viewer is also able to add to his store of knowledge 
and ability as an interviewer. 

When self-application was not used, it was found 
that the interviewer had a natural tendency after 
the first few words with the applicant to decide on 
the occupational code and then proceed to ask 
questions to substantiate that decision. Under self- 
application, that tendency is entirely dissipated in 
that the interviewer can readily size up the various 
occupations performed by the applicant during his 
working periods. 

The basic purpose of application taking in an em- 
ployment office is to record, in an orderly fashion, 
information for selection against specific job openings. 
It is assumed, therefore, that the placement process 
is affected directly by the quality of applications taken. 
Placement interviewers in the Honolulu Office feel 
that better and quicker selection can be made when 
they use USES-511’s made by the applicants and 
amplified by applicant interviewers. ‘The applicant’s 
handwriting, willingness and ability to follow instruc- 
tions, sense of organizing the information, brevity, 
and what he considers important are all points which 
aid greatly in the selection process. ‘These points are 
of varying value with different occupations, but in 
practically all cases, they have some bearing on 
whether or not a person is qualified for a specific job. 
Self-application, in addition to providing a better 
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New and call-in applicants are served in this section of the Hawaii local office. 


qualitative presentation of employability information, 
is an effective time-saver for the applicant-services 
staff and for the applicants themselves. Staff time 
for application taking has been reduced by 25 percent 
since the self-application process went into full scale 
operation, and time spent by applicants waiting within 
the office was cut back to just a few minutes per person. 
Obviously, self-application saves the interviewer’s time 
in filling out the items for identifying information, 
some parts of work experience and personal interests. 
It must be also pointed out that under the self-appli- 
cation process, considerable waiting time in the office 
is saved the applicant because the application card 
may be taken home and filled out when convenient 
to the applicant. 

When an applicant cannot be interviewed immedi- 
ately in the local office, self-application tends to bring 
the applicant back to the office at the appointment 
time. The applicant feels that he has performed a 
definite act and, therefore, has something to lose if he 
does not return to keep his appointment. 

Re-interviewing time has been saved on many oc- 
casions through the use of the self-application process. 
An applicant, having filled out his own USES-511, 
will seldom ask for a re-interview since he will be satis- 
fied that all pertinent information has been recorded. 
Without self-application, however, the applicant has 
a tendency to return a few days later and request a 
re-interview because the interviewer possibly did not 
ask him about certain work performed or other infor- 
mation which he considers important. 
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A criticism of self-application quite often presented 
is that, in many instances, the handwriting on the 
USES-511 is not legible. It is felt in Honolulu that 
there is nothing lost if the card is illegible and the 
interviewer must make a complete application. Such 
a case would serve notice on the applicant interviewer 
that the applicant cannot write legibly and this infor- 
mation should be recorded on the card for considera- 
tion in the selection process. 

It should be emphasized, and re-emphasized, that 
supervision of application taking must be as strict as 
the supervision of any other section of the local office. 
Particularly in the application-taking process, lax 
supervision will result in routine performance by the 
interviewers; application cards become merely a 
‘form’ to be filled out mechanically. Qualitative 
registration can be attained only with alert supervi- 
sion and adequate training. 

Two forms, specially designed for self-application, 
are required to make the process work successfully. 
First, an application card showing clearly what infor- 
mation is to be filled in by the applicant, and second, 
a comprehensive instruction sheet explaining the 
various items on the card in nontechnical language. 
Both the instruction sheet and the USES-511 as 
shown in Part II of the USES Manuat sections 1136 
and 1137, are excellent for use in the self-application 
process. In Honolulu, the USES-511 and the 
instructions for self-application have been modified 
slightly from the manual to meet local conditions and 
hoth have been used effectively for the past two years. 
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Applicant interviewers must be trained to guard 
against the possibility of not acquiring full infor- 
mation for selection purposes. Untrained inter- 
viewers will assume, in most cases, that the informa- 
tion given on the USES-511 by a well educated appli- 
cant is the complete story, whereas the information 
given may be actually only part of the story re- 
quired for selection. Interviewers, under pressure 
of work, may take the course of least resistance and 
accept the self-application at its face value and merely 
code the application card. The Honolulu Local 
Office has an extensive training program for appli- 
cation taking which pays dividends through quali- 
tative self-applications. 

Supervision of the application process and analysis 
of completed USES-511’s are good management in 
that applicant interviewers are continuously aware 
that application cards must be usable in the selec- 
tion process. In Honolulu, the applicant services 


supervisor is required each day to sample USES- 
511’s completed by each applicant interviewer. In 
addition, the supervisor periodically makes a check- 
list analysis of USES-511’s completed for one day 
by each applicant interviewer. He also supervises 
his section in accordance with the principles ex- 
plained in Part I, USES Manwat, sections 8050 
through 8120. These supervisory checks and con- 
trols insure top-level application taking. 

It must be pointed out that the self-application 
process will not cure al] the problems and ills of 
applicant services, but the process does give extensive 
usable information for selection purposes with a 
minimum expenditure of time. Applicants like it; 
receptionists like it; applicant interviewers like it; 
placement interviewers like it; in fact, self-application 
is universally favored by all concerned with the place- 
ment functions of the Honolulu Office of the Employ- 
ment Service. 


Quality Maintained, Time Saved, Dispositions Improved . . . 


The Case for Self-Applications 


By CHARLOTTE RUTH NATHENSON 


Employment Office Manager, Local Office 4, Chicago, Ill. 


ITH the increase in unemployment and the 

starting of a new benefit year, April 1, 1949, 

all local offices in the Chicago Area were faced 
with the problem of accelerating their registration 
activity. In Local Office 4, the increase in traffic was 
such that it was necessary not only to assign more 
interviewers to the Registration Division, but also to 
have full utilization of self-applications. By asking all 
applicants, except those in need of counseling, to pre- 
pare their own application cards, we increased the 
number of new applications from 1,382 in March to 
2,263 in April and 2,607 in May. 

Before expanding the self-application method, we 
examined the results achieved during previous periods. 
We found that approximately 80 percent of our load 
consists of service, semi-skilled and unskilled workers. 
Many of these were either poorly educated or fol- 
lowed directions very poorly, with the result that the 
cards were so inadequate it required almost as much 
time as a complete face-to-face interview. Little 
difficulty was encountered with the other 20 percent 
of our load. Our problem was to bring this 80 per- 
cent of our load up to the efficiency of the other 20 
percent. 

We began by assigning interviewers to assist or 
monitor the applicants who were preparing their ap- 
plication cards in the office. These interviewers 
spot-checked the self-registrations and answered any 
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questions about the application cards which the job 
seekers had. We found that the time spent in super- 
vising the preparation of application cards and in 
answering questions greatly reduced the amount of 
time the registration iaterviewers spent with the 
applicants in completing their cards. 

Upon completion of the card by the applicant, a 
trained interviewer talked with the applicant and 
completed the application card. The amount of in- 
formation required on these cards was reduced for 
certain types of workers. In the case of laborers, for 
example, we found that the information recorded by 
the applicant was usually sufficient for placement 
purposes, even though, by our former method, the 
interviewer obtained more detailed information. 

In many instances, particularly when our load was 
quite heavy, or when the applicant expressed himself 
poorly or lacked essential information about former 
jobs, he was given an application card, Form USES- 
511, to take home where he could have the assistance 
of a relative. 

In all cases, applicants were given Form ISES—326 
‘Instructions For Filling Out Your Application Card.” 
This instruction sheet contains all the pertinent infor- 
mation required in the local office. 

These changes in our registration methods brought 
the desired results, and enabled us to keep abreast of 
the increased load. Our new applications in July, 
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August, and September were 2,389, 3,389 and 2,408, 
respectively. Only by availing ourselves of the time- 
saving methods and shortcuts which can be employed 
in the use of self-applications have we been able to 
register the increasing number of job seekers who 
come to our office. 

Equally important is the fact that in at least 95 
percent of all cases, the application cards prepared 
by the self-application method have been as effective 
for selection as cards prepared in complete face-to-face 
interviews. Occasionally, of course, in making a 
selection from the files, we find a card which does not 
contain sufficient specific job information. Our ratio 
of referrals to placements was 2.6 in February, 2.36 
in March, and for the remainder of this year, it 
varied between 2.2 and 2.4. 

Another good result of self-applications has been 
the greatly improved attitude of our applicants. 
With our great load and small interviewing staff, it 
was not at all unusual for an applicant to have to wait 
an hour, sometimes even longer, before he was inter- 
viewed. Disgruntlement was frequent and applicant 
and interviewer were often under great tension. 
Today, however, the waiting time for an applicant 
has been greatly reduced. 


Should Parallel Placement Needs . °°. . 





In addition, the self-application card is helpful in 
that it gives the applicant something to do while he 
is waiting. He is accustomed to filling out appli- 
cation forms for employers and does not consider it 
strange or unusual that he is asked to fill out the 
Employment Service application card. Instead of 
merely staring at a blank wall, he is doing something 
which, he knows, has a definite bearing on his getting 
a job. He is, therefore, far more cooperative when he 
subsequently discusses his work experience with his 
interviewer. 

Self-application cards have thus proved to be an 
effective tool for placing workers in jobs. They 
save a considerable amount of time, they are effective 
for selective purposes and they materially raise the 
morale of both applicants and interviewers. 

Based upon the experience in this office and in 
other offices in the Chicago Area, a new application 
card has been devised which eliminates the need for 
an instruction sheet. This form is in the hands of 
the printers, and although we have not had any 
experience with it, we anticipate that it will simplify 
and make self-applications even more effective than 
they are now. 


Job Specifications Prove Their Worth 


By HOWARD 8S. CARPENTER 


Employment Service Analyst 


Bureau of Employment Security, Washington, D. C. 


or the past few years a polite battle has been 

going on between the Employment Service 

‘‘long-hairs” (shown on the pay roll as technicians, 
analysts, etc.) and the “solid swingsters”’ (plain old- 
fashioned interviewers, employer relations repre- 
sentatives, etc.) both as to how Job Specifications 
ought to be prepared, and who ought to prepare 
them. 

In some locations, the Job Specification technique 
has been zealously guarded as a mystery which only 
duly anointed technicians might practice. Some 
extremely competent pieces of work have _ been 
turned out under this doctrine, though often the 
resulting complete documents have been more useful 
to plant management than to local office personnel. 
These elaborate studies, covering many aspects of 
every job in the plant, have proved most valuable in 
setting wages, rearranging promotion and _ transfer 
lines, determining hiring requirements, discovering 
and eliminating hazards, and performing other 
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personnel engineering functions. (Sometimes indus- 
try’s appreciation to the local office for this service 
has taken the form of hiring the analyst away from 
the Employment Service!) On the other hand, many 
of these elaborate studies have not proved too useful 
in local office placement operations, except in those 
cases where a second operation, that of transcribing 
the essential placement information onto small cards, 
has taken place. 

In other quarters, the Job Specification technique 
has been practiced for years by interviewers, employer 
relations respesentatives, and others, often without 
their being aware that they were doing so, because the 
term used has been ‘Master Orders.’’ The idea of 
having available a really complete order form on each 
job for which recurring openings were received, so 
that needless re-questioning of employers could be 
avoided, was in use at least 15 years ago in some local 
offices. Sometimes these so-called ‘‘Master Orders”’ 
were filled out on the basis of the interviewer’s accum- 
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ulated knowledge of the employer’s needs, and some- 
times as a result of a visit to the employer’s establish- 
ment at which time the job in question was briefly 
observed. 

Whether prepared by technicians or interviewers, 
however, Job Specifications have proved their worth 
in several aspects of local office operation. They have 
saved time in the actual order-taking, telephone con- 
versations with employers after they have been pre- 
pared and installed. More important, however, is 
that they have made it possible to get more accurate 
information about the kinds of workers employers 
really want and need for each job. Placement per- 
sonnel using Job Specifications, therefore, have been 
able to score a higher percentage of hits on their 
referrals, getting the ratio of referrals to placements 
closer and closer toward the ideal 1 to 1. 


Like to Win New Accounts 


At least one State agency feels that the most impor- 
tant aspect of its Job Specification program has been 
that of ‘cracking’ employer accounts which havé long 
resisted the blandishments of employer relations rep- 
resentatives, and its statistics on getting the ‘‘exclu- 
sive’? placement business of large employers bears out 
its beliefs. For example, a Texas local office, in ana- 
lyzing the business that it was getting from one of the 
city’s largest employers, found that only 10 placements 
per month were being chalked up, along with many 
cancellations and a high ratio of referrals to place- 
ments. In talking to the firm’s personnel director, it 
was found that the local office really knew very little 
about the various occupations found in a large mail 
order house, and that, in fact, even the company did 
not have any adequate job descriptions. It was 
learned also that approximately 80 percent to 90 
percent of all hires by the firm were for beginner work- 
ers without previous experience in mail order house 
occupations. Arrangements were made for local 
office technicians to prepare short, concise job specifi- 
cations on the 200-odd jobs for which extensive hiring was 
expected. (Jobs in which hiring seldom took place, or 
which were always filled as a result of promotion were 
excluded. ) 

Copies of the completed specifications were given 
to the firm’s employment office, each operating 
department, and to each local office interviewer con- 
cerned with filling orders from the firm. As the 
establishment began to step up its hiring, it found 
that all it had to do to get employees who fitted into 
the jobs like fingers in a glove, was to call the local 


office, give the job title, department, and number of 


persons needed. As a result, out of 750 total openings, 
the local office filled 728 with only 22 cancellations 
(2.9 percent). Since 999 persons were referred to 
these 750 openings, the result was a ratio of 1.37 
referrals to each placement. Even more important 
for the local office, however, was the favorable 
publicity which the employer gave the local office 
throughout the community. 
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Requires Discriminate Selection 


On the other hand, many local offices which at one 
time enthusiastically espoused the Job Specification 
technique finally allowed it to die out because it did 
not seem to be economically worth while. Investiga- 
tion has shown that in most instances this gradual 
abandonment was caused by the habit of preparing 
job specifications on every job in each plant studied 
(instead of only those jobs for which considerable 
outside hiring was done), or preparing job specifica- 
tions for city governments and other organizations 
which cannot hire through the public employment 
service, or preparing lengthy job studies with detailed 
emphasis on each task (rather than on simply getting 
enough information for placement interviewers to 
select suitable workers). In other words, the prepara- 
tion of Job Specifications became something which 
technicians did as an industrial service activity for the 
employer, rather than for local office placement needs. 

A new section of the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity manual dealing with Job Specifications is currently 
in the process of release. It takes a definite stand for 
the short, simple type of Job Specification which is 
prepared for local office placement use. It defines a 


Job Specification as a continuing record of a specific 
job prepared by an Employment Service staff member 


on the basis of observation of the job, contaning those 
facts which are necessary to locate and select workers 
for it, and expressing agreement between the Employ- 
ment Service and the employer as to the criteria to be 
used in selecting applicants and hiring workers. It 
defines a Master Order as simply a permanent order 
form containing information of a relatively unchang- 
ing nature about a given job in an employer’s estab- 
lishment, this information having been gleaned from 
previous actual orders. In other words, the difference 
between the two terms has been defined at last: the 


Job Specification requires observation of the job plus 


agreement between the local office and the employer 
as to selection and referral criteria, whereas the Master 
Order does not. Both are suggested as excellent place- 
ment techniques depending upon local office needs; 
both are to be used by the placement interviewer in 
the same way. 


Who Should Prepare Them? 


As to who should prepare Job Specifications, the 
new manual section leaves the matter wide open, only 
suggesting that they be prepared by _ personnel 
especially trained in their preparation. In some 
cases, where technicians are available, as in large 
metropolitan offices, State agencies will prefer to use 
them; in others, the interviewer or employer rela- 
tions representative handling a particular employer 
account would be logical choices. The manual 
emphasizes that the specifications be prepared only 
to meet specific placement problems. Provision is 
made, however, for the use of the technique as a 
means of obtaining new placement business. 

A one-day training program has been devised to 
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go with the new manual section. Since preparation 
of Job Specifications will be new to many inter- 
viewers, the training program has been slanted 
primarily toward them. This one-day course has 
been tried out in a medium-sized West Coast com- 
munity with considerable success, an account of 
which will be published in an early issue of the 
REVIEW. 


Time Invested Is Time Saved 


Adoption of the Job Specification technique as 
outlined in the new manual section should prove 
profitable both to adninistrators and local office 
personnel. The experience of State agencies that 
have used Job Specifications extensively in the place- 
ment process is that they are a real economy. The 
time invested in preparing Specifications, while it may 
seem somewhat large at first, is saved many times over 
by shortened order-taking time, fewer selections and 
referrals necessary per opening, and less time wasted 
in handling orders foredoomed to cancellation. 
Against such initial investment costs, must also be 
entered the returns in terms of greater employer and 
applicant satisfaction. Experience has shown that 
it is possible for persons well trained in the Job Speci- 
fication technique to prepare about four Specifica- 
tions per day in a given establishment as a long-term 
average on all kinds of jobs and in all kinds of situa- 


Role of Increasing Importance . . . 


tions. It should be emphasized that preparation of 
Specifications is not a daily activity, but rather one 
which may occur for half a day, then stop for a week 
or more, start again for a day, etc., depending upon 
operating needs for Specifications. 

In those States adopting the Job Specification tech- 
nique outlined in the manual, technicians will have 
an opportunity of integrating themselves and their 
work directly into the placement process. Similarly, 
in those locations where employer relations represen- 
tatives are called up occasionally to prepare a Job 
Specification, they will gain a new insight into the 
order-taking and selection problems faced daily by 
placement interviewers. 

Interviewers working with the Job Specification 
technique will have the opportunity of meeting face 
to face with employers with whom they usually con- 
verse only via the telephone, thus establishing a per- 
sonal relationship which can be of great benefit to the 
local office. Such broadening of their experience with 
industrial environments as a result of seeing jobs per- 
formed in a great variety of plants adds to the author- 
ity and confidence of interviewers, inevitably resulting 
in their giving the impression to both employers and 
applicants that here are persons who know what they 
are doing in the field of placement. The careful prac- 
tice of the Job Specification technique can help inter- 
viewers greatly in their climb toward professional 
status. 


Occupational Information in Placement 


By EMANUEL L. KOHN 


Placement Standards Branch 


Bureau of Employment Security, Washington, D. C, 


N THE Employment Service it is almost axiomatic 

to say that “It requires a knowledge of jobs to do 

good placement.” Our chief stock-in-trade has 
always been our personal and printed knowledge of 
jobs, together with the ability to use the information 
in day-to-day placement activities. Yet, in spite of 
the obvious need for current, up-to-date occupational 
information, there is very seldom any positive expres- 
sion from the field concerning the role of occupational 
tools inside the local office, particularly in the improve- 
ment of the placement process—application-taking, 
order-taking, selection, and referral. 

For some reason there seems to be a shyness on the 
part of staff members to give circulation to the way 
in which they are currently adapting occupational 
information to operating situations or to point out 
the manner in which these materials are being used 
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to make for a better placement job. What interpre- 
tation should be placed on this lack of expression? 
Does it indicate that current materials are with- 
standing the test of time, and, if so, that more of the 
same should be produced? Or does it mean that 
some of our occupational tools are outmoded for 
today’s placement process operations? Whatever the 
reason, it is clear that Employment Service personnel 
should be encouraged to express themselves on the 
usefulness of the various occupational tools in our 
present placement activities and to point out areas 
in which new or better tools should be provided. 
Such action is needed to provide the facts for future 
planning with respect to new materials and to give 
all parts of the Employment Service an opportunity 
to share new ideas on the use of available materials. 
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The history of Employment Service occupational 
information publications certainly suggests that their 
adaptation to daily use for placement purposes 
warrants constant discussion and illustration. It 
is the need for occupational information in the place- 
ment process which has provided the impetus and the 
inspiration for the many Bureau and State publi- 
cations. There are approximately 500 USES occu- 
pational information publications which are cur- 
rently available to local personnel in carrying out 
application-taking, order-taking, and_ order-filling 
activities. Added to this are the occupational 
materials developed by the various State Employ- 
ment Services. 

From the beginning we placed a great value on 
these publications. Since their first appearance they 
have been venerated as the “occupational tools of 
the Employment Service.’ Although much has been 
written in the last 10 to 15 years about employment 
service occupational tools, most of the articles empha- 
size the usefulness of such tools in counseling, industry 
services, employer relations, etc. Comparatively 
little attention has been recently devoted to stressing 
the utility of occupational tools in the main-line 
function of placement. 

The first of the occupational publications, volume 


job descriptions, was begun during the mid-thirties 


for the benefit of placement personnel. At that time 
there were few interviewers equipped with varied oc- 
cupational knowledge, and yet they were required 
to perform the task of adequately interviewing the 
cross-section of the population which deluged our 
offices during the depression. No DiIcTIONARY OF 
OccuPATIONAL TITLEs was then available to provide 
thumbnail sketches of occupations. For this reason, 
the early job descriptions were widely hailed and 
extensively used in placement operations. 


Work Patterns and Attitudes Change 


With the coming of the DicTIONARY OF OccuUPA- 
TIONAL TiTLeEs, less frequent reference to the job de- 
scriptions during the application-taking and order- 
taking processes was necessary. Job descriptions came 
to be used as “‘background” training, particularly for 
newly inducted employees. Over a period of time a 
number of new tools began to make their appearance, 
such as pamphlet-type job descriptions, interviewing 
aids, occupational composition patterns, job families, 
occupational guides, and special aids for placing naval 
and military personnel. Many of the State services 
also began producing their own occupational tools to 
fit their particular operating systems or to cover occu- 
pations peculiarly important to their communities. 
The war years, with attendant labor shortages which 
resulted in frequent referrals without regard to careful 
matching of qualifications and job requirements, plus 
local office “‘streamlining’’ techniques, affected the 
use of occupational information publications—in fact, 
greatly changed the work patterns and attitudes of 
interviewers and managers. Perhaps in many instan- 
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ces these work patterns and attitudes have been carried 
over to the present. 

It is time to take stock to determine the direction 
and goals of occupational materials for placement 
purposes. Staff participation at all levels, in thinking 
through the problem is essential. ‘There are un- 
doubtedly different points of view regarding the kind 
and amount of information which occupational tools 
should contain and how they should be used in 
placement. ‘There are many questions which need 
to be answered. Are employers and applicants being 
given less than maximum service because occu- 
pational tools are not being properly used in place- 
ment? Are existing tools outmoded for daily use? 
Do many of the occupational materials have value 
as background information only, with little reference 
to them required for day-to-day operations? 


It Takes a Bit of Doing, Too 


If the occupational tools we now have available 
are adequate, then effective use of these materials 
should be relatively simple and not above the ability 
and understanding of the interviewer in the average 
local office, provided he will (1) decide exactly what 
are his needs for occupational information; (2) select 
the proper occupational tool or technique; (3) follow 
the proper procedure for its usé, and use it for that 
purpose only; (4) be mindful of its limitations. 

It must always be remembered that tools are only 
“aids” in doing a job, not substitutes for doing the job 
itself. Perhaps what is needed is 4 more careful work- 
ing out of exact ways and means of using pertinent 
occupational materials in the various phases of the 
placement process, with necessary retraining of inter- 
viewers. Also, it may be desirable to set up super- 
visory standards which would require the completion 
of application cards, order forms, and the perform- 
ance of selection activities in such a manner as would 
clearly reflect evidence of the use of occupational tools. 
There are undoubtedly numerous other suggestions 
and ideas which should be brought into the open and 
clarified on the basis of current local office experience. 
Interviewers and supervisors should be able to furnish 
dramatic examples of the ways in which occupational 
information, tools, and techniques can be improved in 
coritent and application for daily placement use. 

The development of new and improved occupational 
tools for placement should be guided by the needs and 
experiences of local office personnel. While the 
opinions of such local office technical staff as counsel- 
ors, job analysts, etc., must be considered in the de- 
velopment of occupational information materials, it 
is primarily the local office interviewer who can say 
whether such tools contain information which is help- 
ful and workable in the placement process. Local 
office interviewers can best judge whether or not prac- 
tical application-taking, order-taking, and selection 
assistance is provided by the tools. They should ex- 
press their views on this subject. 
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Three views show interior of the Household and Industrial Office 
for Women. 





Applicants line up at Reception Counter. 








Applicants await their turn in a well-lighted section of the office. 
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Placing Household 


Workers in the 
Nation’s Capital 


By MYRA C. CALLIS 


Household and Industrial Office for Women 


U.S. Employment Service for the District of Columbia 


ASHINGTON, the Capital City, is unique not 

only in respect to its position as the center of 

Government for our country. The pattern 
of occupations of its residents is peculiarly the product 
of its governmental role. Our Congress and Federal 
Agencies serve the whole country, but by and large 
the non-governmental working population serves the 
great body of persons concentrated in Washington 
because it is the Capital. As might be expected, the 
activities of the United States Employment Service 
for the District of Columbia take on the configuration 
of this setting and the major part of its accomplish- 
ment is in the service field. 

Washington is not a rich industrial city. The 
percentage of wealthy residents is small. However, 
the standard of living is relatively high and _ the 
cost-of-living index in line with it. Wives and 
mothers frequently are forced into the labor market 
to maintain these levels. As a consequence, substi- 
tutes are needed in the homes in the form of maids 
and day workers. To meet this demand, mainly 
in the homes of families of modest income, the 
Household Division of the Household and Industrial 
Office for Women is busy eight hours of every 
workday. 

The present center for discharging this phase of 
community responsibility is very young. Established 
October 1948, the new organization was entrusted 
with two major tasks: (1) improving and expanding 
the Industrial Division and (2) promoting a House- 
hold Division of high quality and reliability. Al- 
though this article will deal mainly with employment 
practices as they apply to the placement of household 
workers, many of the experiences described have been 
successful in gaining our objectives in the industrial 
field. 

With an “‘eye to business” the office was located in a 
dignified business section, only two blocks from the 
White House. Since the end of the War, the House- 
hold Section had striven to regain its prewar stabil- 
ity in an office that teems with heterogeneous appli- 
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More often than not, they were recruited from 
former war occupations. The new location of the 
office, several miles from the old one, has in itself been 
a help in improving selectivity in referrals. 

Another advantage of the new situation is its near- 
ness to old Georgetown, Chevy Chase, Bethesda, and 
other preferred residential sections of the city. This 
proximity to the homes and to traffic arteries of poten- 
tial employers stimulates new employer orders and 
attracts new and experienced applicants. 


cants. 


Atmosphere Counts 


The quiet atmosphere, both within and without 
the office, is an added inducement to visits by desir- 
able applicants and to good work by the staff. There 
is a homey touch in the office lay-out. The room 
itself is large enough to accommodate the load but 
small enough to insure privacy of discussion. It is 
well lighted by rows of windows on two sides. The 
sun shines in one side or the other all day long. A 
soft green rug, covering the floor in the interviewers’ 
space, softens the harshness of the office and cushions 
footsteps. A mantel at one end of the large room is 
adorned with healthy growing plants. Current 
magazines with their bright colors are conveniently 
placed for the use of waiting applicants. A bulletin 
board offers helpful job hints to the applicants. 

These physical features have a noticeable influence 
on applicant attitudes, behavior and attire. Inter- 
viewers talk with applicants free of the competition 
of loud conversation by other applicants. Magazine- 
reading among the applicants is the rule rather than 
the exception. Patience in waiting one’s turn is in 
marked contrast to attitudes of applicants in less 
favorable office surroundings. 

The change in location and the establishment of 
a small office for household service favored experi- 
mentation and change in procedures. Because of 
a shortage of clerical staff, in the first days of opera- 
tion, the office was forced to experiment without a 
cross-file index of applicants. Presto! It worked, 
thereby saving time required to type master file strips 
and maintain the file. More than that, applicants 
are more careful to keep identification cards, to bring 
them to the office on visits, to remember classifica- 
tions. In short, a timesaver for the office became an 
educative process for the applicant. Monitors for 
self-applications were dispensed with. ‘To the simple 
instruction sheet and application card provided the 
applicant, the receptionist adds careful oral instruc- 
tions based on experience of interviewers completing 
the applications. 

A great deal of time is saved the interviewing staff 
by thorough training of receptionists in the purpose 
and scope of functions and procedures of office and 
interoffice activity. Directories of other agencies are 
maintained at the reception counter. The office ful- 
fills its function as a community center by providing 
labor market information at the initial point of con- 
tact if the applicant may be saved waiting time or 
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HELP? 


DIAL DISTRICT 7000 
FOR 
HOUSEHOLD AND INDUSTRIAL 
WOMEN WORKERS 


UNITED STATES 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
FOR 
WASHINGTON 0D.C. 


A COMMUNITY SERVICE 


JOB OPENINGS 
LIVE IN MAIDS 
DOMESTIC COOKS 
HOUSEHOLD MAIDS 
MAN AND WIFE COUPLES 


DRESSMAKERS 
PRESS OPERATORS 
SHIRT PRESSERS 


NO FEES 





Bulletin board at entrance to Household and Industrial Office. 


may be directed more quickly toward an employment 
goal by this method. The Office can better serve the 
community in this way than by accumulating idle 
application cards. The system of filing inactive cards 
in tandem behind active cards as recommended by 
the manual has proved to be another economy for 
clerical staff. 

The office lay-out, the rendering of effective serv- 
ices by clerical staff are but the framework for the 
placement process in a city in which domestic help 
constitutes a very significant percentage of the labor 
force. Here is a group of employees emerging largely 
from war experiences, with new concepts of hours and 
wages, yes—and dignity of employment. They are 
to be placed in homes, unstandardized workshops. 
The process requires of the placement interviewer a 
high degree of adaptability, puts a high premium on 
initiative and common sense, and demands a large 
amount of stability of temperament and a dash of 
womanly intuition. Intangible factors are pre- 
dominant in the selection of a maid. Assessment of 
temperament of employer and applicant is para- 
mount. The job of a household placement inter- 
viewer can be a daring and adventurous occupation 
but it is no easy job. She needs all the props the 
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well-worked-out techniques of the USES can provide. 
The office has never failed to make the most of 
standard techniques of the Employment Service. The 
scientific approach can be applied as well in the 
employment office as in the laboratory. Adequate 
applications and detailed orders are emphasized. 
Here, too, short cuts are encouraged. An applicant, 
obviously referable to a current opening, may be 
referred with only sufficient work history to justify 
referral, whereas a doubtful risk needs a complete 
record before leaving the office. 

References are an indispensable tool for the house- 
hold interviewer. Experience has shown that a good 
candidate for a household opening usually walks out 
of the office, on her first visit, with a referral card in 
her hand. Nonetheless, reference forms are sent to 
employers of all applicants for whom there is verifiable 
work history. For applicants already suitably placed, 
the returned forms serve to validate the interviewer’s 
appraisal. In a few cases, references serve to show 
that the interviewer missed a good bet. In all instan- 
ces, the reference furnishes the most objective data by 
which to measure the applicant’s skill and character. 

The economy of establishing each interviewer as a 
full functioning unit has been exploited and has 
yielded dividends. Each interviewer keeps in touch 
with the employer group through order-taking and 
maintains intimate knowledge of applicants by com- 
pleting applications and making referrals. Scarcely 
an order is received that may not lapse or may not be 
cancelled unless it is filled within 24 hours. An appli- 
cant must be referred on her initial visit or her chances 
of placement are reduced. Obviously, it saves time if 
the interviewer completing the application, refers the 
applicant. 

A degree of specialization is maintained among the 
interviewers. Orders are segregated into three 
groups: (1) dayworkers, (2) full-time general maids, 
and (3) other household occupations. One or more 
interviewers is assigned to each of these groups, 
depending on the volume of orders in the group. 

Employment Service interviewers, fortunate enough 
to have worked in the challenging area of household 
employment, know that “life is no bed of roses.” 
The placement of household employees involves 
services to a group of applicants who occupy a low 
occupational status and to housewives who are gen- 
erally inexperienced employers. Moreover, the place 
of employment being the home, with all its emotional 
connotations, the psychological relationship between 
housewife and maid is not easy. ‘This uneasiness is 
reflected in the household placement process. In the 
office, the applicant is the symbol of that situation. 


Many Angles to Household Placement 


The procession of applicants is chiefly made up of 
the average run-of-the-mill maids but the office also 
has its problem children. The staff goes into high 








gear to place the highly equipped and specialized 


house worker. For the host of former household 
employees who during the war and since were em- 
ployed by the Government as clerks or service 
workers, every effort is made to return them to a 
better job in the home than they formerly held. The 
migrant, seeking to better her economic and social 
status gets more than her share of office time and 
attention. Women parolees, juvenile delinquents, and 
others with employment handicaps are counseled and 
assisted in finding employment. 

Present operations in the Household and Industrial 
Office for Women, simply set the stage for the future. 
Working, within the office, to improve techniques is 
the first order of business. Training Centers for 
household workers, better standards of work for the 
applicants, development of personality and aptitude 
tests for household employees are in the stars for the 
development of a Household Placement Service 
second to no other activity in the USES. 


HANDLING HEAvy APPLICANT LOoapDs 


(Continued from page 715) 


A few other simple modifications in procedure also 
helped. Among these is the discretionary power of 
the supervisors to defer taking a claimant’s applica- 
tion for a period of 5 weeks, with an extension possible 
in cases of temporary lay-offs and expected recall. 
This provision eliminates a great number of unneces- 
sary cards which are of little value for referral pur- 
poses. Along the same line was a change in the reac- 
tivation of the work application. When there is no 
change in occupation, the application is renewed by 
merely date stamping, provided the last date is within 
a 12-month period. The applicant is routed to the 
Application Unit only if a significant change in occu- 
pation has occurred within the year or if the card has 
been inactive over a year. 

This project of improving operations in order to give 
better, faster service is by no means at an end. Good 
public relations demand adequate service. People 
generally do not like to wait around a local office. 
Moreover, waiting space in most local offices is limited. 
In the case of a heavy load, the smoothest running 
organization is helpless unless methods of operations 
are geared up to take care of such eventualities. Staffs 
can work under heavy pressure for just so long. Over- 
time may be used for short durations, but very soon 
loses its value. The real answer lies in the ability of 
supervision to stop waste motion and non-essential 
work. We have made some progress and we hope to 
continue. One pleasant fact is the realization that 
heavy loads of applicants have forced us to adopt 
measures that make the handling of normal loads a 
much simpler task. 
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Does Maintenance of the Cross-Index File Pay? * Yes, ‘ 


Cross-Index File Betters Service to Applicants 


By GEORGE TILDEN 


Supervisor, Missouri Division of Employment Security, St. Louis, Mo. 


XPERIENCE gained through many years of local 

office operation has proved to our satisfaction 

that the maintenance of the cross-index file 
really does pay. 

While the uses of this file are many, we would like, 
in this discussion, to deal only with the three primary 
ways in which we feel the cross-index file pays off. 
These are: (1) better service to applicants; (2) better 
service to employers; (3) better service to the com- 
munity. 

Before entering into a discussion on these three 
phases, let us take a look at the information that 
appears on our cross-index cards. There we find the 
following data: name of applicant, Social Security 
number, occupational title and code, disability code, 
veteran status—preferential treatment guide. 

How can such information render better service to 
applicants, employers, and the community? We will 
consider these phases separately. 


Better Service to Applicants—When discussing place- 
ment activities, much has been said about good em- 
ployer relations and we agree that such relations are 
highly essential to good placement work. On the 
other hand, good applicant relations are equally im- 
portant if our placement work is going to be as good 
as it should be. 

After all, we can’t make placements without 
applicants, and the better qualified those applicants 
are, the better are our chances of performing an 
adequate placement service. At the same time it is 
our experience that the better qualified the appli- 
cants are, the shorter is their patience with poor 
service. 

Remember, many applicants seeking work do not 
have to come to our offices; they come because they 
are of the opinion that we may be able to assist 
them. Let us show them just once, through slip- 
shod methods, that we are not operating our business 
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Ready reference to the flexoline cross-index enables receptionists to ollecitedls handle heavy applicant loads. 
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on a business-like basis and the good applicants will 
walk out, never to return. 

Without wanting to be too allegorical, let us try 
to grasp what inconveniences we would be put to 
were we to enter our public library to find that an 
index to books was not maintained. Sure, the one 
volume we wanted could be found—after a time—but 
we would certainly be justified in expressing our 
opinion of such a method. 

Or suppose we enter a large office building and find 
that a directory is not maintained, and that the 
elevator starter and elevator operators have no exact 
information as to where a certain office is located. 

By the same token suppose an applicant has lost 
his identification card or has not brought it with him 
to the office. Sure, we can get his name, and the 
type of work he says he’s been doing, and through that 
information we can find his registration card—we 
hope. But suppose we can’t find it. Then we simply 
say to Mr. Applicant, “I’m sorry, but we seem to have 
lost your application. Would you mind being inter- 
viewed again?” 

Let your imagination go still further and suppose 
that this applicant had been counseled—perhaps 
tested. Yes, let him have an invisible handicap that 
we have to dig up once more. All that to go through 
again! 

Would you, as an applicant, like that to happen? 
Would you submit graciously to all the questions 
again? And what would be your opinion of an office 
that ‘‘just couldn’t find your application’? when you 
had been depending, in part at least, on that office 
finding employment for you? It isn’t likely, is it, that 
you would commend such a place of business to your 
friends? 

Another example might be on a call-in for a job 
referral. The applicant, let us say, comes to our 
office in response to a telephone call. Without his 
identification card and without a cross-index file, he 
may hang around the office for hours waiting for us 
to determine who had called him. Sure, he should 
have brought his identification card. And most cer- 
tainly he should have remembered the name of the 
individual who called him, but he doesn’t, so his fail- 
ure to do those things coupled with our inefficient 
manner of doing business without a cross-index, really 
bogs him down. 

A further point in bettering service to applicants 
through a cross-index file would be the case of the 
applicant who calls us on the telephone and says, 
‘““My name is John Smith. [I live at 1111 Eleventh 
Street. I’ve got a job now so you can disregard my 
application in your office. Bye.” 

Now that’s swell of John and we appreciate his 
thoughtfulness. But if we didn’t have a cross-index 
card on him, just how would we go about locating his 
application. And if we don’t find it and remove it 
from the active file, what is John going to say next 
week when we call him to say we have a job for him? 
Well, what would you say? 

Special service to veterans should start at the recep- 
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Two or more receptionists can use the flexoline cross-index file 


simultaneously for different purposes. Here the receptionist 
on the left is receiving a request by telephone from an inter- 
viewer for cross-reference information contained in the 
flexoline file. At the same time, the receptionist on the 
right is routing an applicant which the flexoline file indicated 
is not registered. 


tion desk, yet a veteran without his identification card 
is not recognized as such at the counter where a 
cross-index file is not maintained. 

We realize that there are those who maintain that 
the number of applicants who come to the office 
without their identification cards is small compared 
to the number of applicants registered who do have 
their cards. Granted, but it does happen daily in a 
large office and just one disappointed or disgruntled 
applicant a day is one too many from a good public 
relations standpoint. We can’t afford it. 

Better Service to Employers —The limit on wordage 
compels us to confine our remarks on this phase to a 
couple of short ones. 

First there’s the employer who asks our help in 
calling back some of his former workers. He gives 
us their names but without a cross-index in our office 
where would we be? 

Second, how about the employer who didn’t hire 
Henry Blank at the time we referred him 3 weeks ago, 
but wants him now. Poor Henry is liable to lose out 
without a cross-index file. 

Better Service to the Community —Community partici- 
pation means, in part, that the local office stands 
ready to supply information about the labor supply, 
its occupational break-down, veteran status, etc. 
From the cross-index file we can gather such informa- 
tion in a fraction of the time it would take to get it 
from the application files. 

In conclusion, it seems likely that we can agree that 
the cross-index file provides a perpetual inventory of 
the applicants we have available, and where detailed 
information on each of those applicants can be found. 

If this file assists us in any way to better our service 
to applicants, employers, and the community at large, 
then certainly its maintenance is well worth while. 
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Does Maintenance of the Cross-Index File Pay? 


“No!” 


Cross-Reference Activity Excessively Time-Consuming 


By FREDERICK M. MITCHELL 


Chief of Placement, Michigan State Employment Service 


ITH us, it was originally a matter of simple 

mathematics. Our surveys clearly indicated 

that it was cheaper, quicker, and easier for us 
to operate without the cross-index file, even if it was 
occasionally necessary to re-register applicants who 
had “lost” their Identification Cards. 

The first inkling that the value of, and need for, a 
cross-reference activity could well be questioned came 
from one of our branch offices. Way back in July 
1946, Mr. Walter O. Hammer, at that time manager 
of our large Detroit East Side Office, wrote a memo- 
randum to the State Office pointing out that on the 
basis of more or less informal surveys conducted in his 
office ‘tthe need for the flexoline strip (Michigan’s 
cross-index method) is not justified in relation to the 
staff time used in typing and filing flexoline strips.” 

Acting on this tip-off, other offices were polled as to 
their reactions to eliminating the cross-reference 
activity. Due to the subjective nature of this particu- 
lar ‘“‘survey”’ (if one could call it that), the response 
was predominantly in favor of retaining the flexoline 
file. So the whole idea was quietly tabled for 
a while—but the germ of the idea was apparently 
planted in fertile ground and eventually other in- 
quiries regarding this matter became more and more 
frequent—so much so that about a year and a half 
ago, we decided to have another go at it. Of course, 
the individual who prepares cross-reference slips does 
not take registrations. 

This time, however, the survey was made on a truly 
objective basis. All phases of the activity were 
carefully timed, results were meticulously recorded 
and tabulated—no “opinions” were accepted. The 
results were overwhelmingly conclusive in favor of 
eliminating the cross-reference operation. 

Although the unit times varied slightly from office 
to office (depending on the facility of the various 
persons handling the operation), the following 
tabulation from one of our branch offices gives a 
typical computation of the amount of time consumed 
in preparing and maintaining flexoline cross-reference 
slips for 100 registrations: 

Sorting 511’s alphabetically and removing 

BOCUMUGPY CANOE. 5 orag cs bakes owas wins es 12 min. 
VPA CR ROR BING: 6. oo 5 oss oes Cee oe 48 min. 
Tterittime EX BIDE... 6 se Se ee ses 1 hour 10 min. 
Resorting 511 cards by Occupational Code. . 20 min. 
Pulling of flex strips after file purge (including 

ae Mery ne oe ea ete ee 1 hour 


Total... 3 hours 30 min. 


Assuming an average of 20 minutes per registration 
this means that an office could completely register 11 
applicants in the time consumed in_ preparing 
flexoline (cross-reference) slips for 100 registrations. 
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A legitimate need for a cross-reference card exists 
only when an applicant has actually lost his identifica- 
tion card. There is no information provided by a 
cross-reference card that simple questioning and a 
properly prepared identification card cannot provide 
as well, or better. The incidence of genuinely lost 
cards (which require re-registration and_ possible 
duplication) actually is very small, percentage-wise. 
For example, one office reported only 2 lost identifica- 
tion cards in 1,932 reception contacts. Obviously in 
this case, it would be much better to spend 40 minutes 
or so registering these 2 cases than to prepare 1,932 
cross-references with a time cost (and loss) of some 70 
hours. Naturally, not all offices show such a small 
percentage of lost cards as the one just mentioned but 
in no case was the number of lost cards of such volume 
that it would even begin to justify the necessity for 
maintaining a cross-reference activity. Sure, we have 
uncovered instances of duplicate registrations re- 
sulting from the elimination of a cross-reference file 
but, So what? 

Most important requirement for making this type 
of operation work effectively is that of educating your 
applicant to always bring his ‘ident’ cards with him 
when he comes to the office. (It is indeed surprising 
how many ‘“‘lost”’ ident cards are ‘‘found”’ when the 
applicant realizes that he will not be given service 
without it.) We have not hesitated, on occasion, to 
require the applicant to return to, or call his home, 
in order to provide us with enough information to 
locate his application card. In Michigan, we have 
two other devices which tend to reduce the possibility 
of unnecessarily re-registering an applicant in the 
event he does not have his identification with him. 
If he is a claimant, his benefit ledger card carries his 
occupational code number which provides us with a 
direct lead to the location of his application. In 
Michigan also, our inactive application cards are 
filed alphabetically, which makes it a simple matter to 
locate his card if it is in inactive status. 

As we have indicated earlier in this article, our 
original approach to this problem was that of trying 
to save time. Probably of even greater importance 
than time-saving were other benefits which became 
apparent later. What these other benefits are can 
best be described by quoting from a report prepared 
by Charles Nestor, Manager of Detroit Branch Office 
No. 02. (Incidentally, Mr. Nestor was among those 
who were originally opposed to the elimination of the 
cross-index file.) We quote: 

‘““We now believe the flexoline should be discontinued. 
We discovered that there are too many inadequacies 
existing in this office, with respect to maintaining of 

(Continued on page 36) 











What Can We Do About Them? 


Employers’ Unrealistic Hiring Specifications 


NREALISTIC specifications in job orders—those requirements over, above, and beyond the ability and 
U experience needed in a job—can present a pretty vexatious problem to the local employment office. 
However qualified a registrant may be for a particular job, an employer may find him unacceptable for 
reasons having no relation to his ability to do the work. The first step for the local office is to try to discover 
how deeply rooted this tendency is that impels an employer to overstate his specifications. Can it be uprooted? 
The employer can often be shown that he does not benefit himself by asking for more than the job actually 
requires. An under-employed person doesn’t remain in an under-employed job for long. He may take a job 
as a temporary expedient but will move on as soon as a better opportunity opens up. Thus the employer has 
a problem of turn-over. The right person for a job is apt to stay on the job, and the right person may lack 
several non-essentials which at first glance seemed essential to the employer. 


Several localities whose experience is related in the articles which follow believe that employers will 
remove unrealistic specifications when the local offices can demonstrate that such requirements often do not 
result in getting the best worker for the job. One local office has worked out a 10-point pattern by which 
it seeks to overcome the employer’s practice of setting unrealistic job specifications. 


We Seek Out Basic Causes 
By FRED B. SCHERFF 


Manager, Ohio State Employment Service, Marion, Ohio 


HAT Can we do to get employers to remove un- 

realistic specifications from orders? The num- 

ber of times this question is asked by Employ- 
ment Service representatives fluctuates as the supply 
of workers increases or declines, and the solution to the 
problem increases in importance as the supply of 
workers diminishes. During periods when the supply 
of workers exceeds the demands of employers in the 
area, it has been found that employers tighten their 
specifications. This is done sometimes to the point 
where the employer’s specifications are very unreason- 
able. He files these very definite specifications with 
the Employment Service with the thought in mind of 
getting the highest qualified worker in the community 
and thereby attaining the efficacy in his establishment 
that he desires. He does not realize, however, that 
when his specifications are tightened to the degree that 
they are unrealistic, the workers he hires to meet these 
specifications very often contribute to increased turn- 


over and higher operating costs. Te @ é . 
7 . ~ ~ : 
Before we, as representatives of the Employment : 

Service, have any right to ask the employer to reduce Fred B. Scherff. 


his specifications, we must first ask ourselves what 
specifications can be considered unrealistic. In our 





us which have nothing to do with the worker’s ability 
aie - to perform the employer’s assignments in an efficient 
opinion, any specifications which the employer gives manner can be considered unrealistic. Examples of 
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unrealistic or unreasonable employer specifications 
may include: requirement of college degrees for 
clerical jobs, two years training in draftsmanship to 
be a carpenter helper, journeymen machinists for 
lathe operating jobs, etc. 

Let us take for example the employer who demands 
that all clerical workers referred to him must have a 
college degree. The duties of the position are of a 
simple clerical nature which one without a college 
education could perform as well as anyone with a 
higher education. The remuneration of the position 
is applicable to that of similar positions in the area, 
but below that expected by a college graduate. There 
is a surplus of workers in the area and the employer 
feels that he can set his standards very high for the 
person to fill his vacancy. 

The employer many times does not realize that in 
the majority of cases the hiring of workers over-quali- 
fied for a position contributes to greater turn-over. 
The college graduate, except in rare instances, will 
not accept a position far below the level of skill or 
professional category for which he has prepared him- 
self through college education unless personal finan- 
cial or general economic conditions compel him to 
accept anything he can obtain. When he does accept 
a position on these conditions, he remains in that 
position only until he is able to find a position near the 
level for which he has prepared himself. He is not 
usually interested in the position which he tempo- 
rarily accepted—is constantly looking for a better 
position and not attempting to excel in the lower- 
skilled job. This is especially true when he knows 
that there is no opportunity for advancement. 

Hiring of over-qualified workers results in reduced 
production volume from lost man-hours in turn-over, 
increase in unemployment compensation contribu- 
tions, increase in operating cost in overhead due to 
low production, increase in cost of training, increase 
in extra labor cost, increase in cost of vacancy and 
low production period during vacancy and training, 
loss of material in spoilage by new employee, increased 
employment office expense, increased medical exami- 
nation expense, increased advertising espense for 
employees, and increased cost of induction and pay 
roll supplies. 

We have carefully considered our problem and how 
unrealistic specifications for jobs set by employers 
affect the employer himself. Now you may ask, 
“Why is the Employment Service concerned about 
these unreasonable demands?” If there are many 
unemployed workers, you may even ask the second 
question, “If we have all types of workers available, 
why don’t we just refer the type worker who meets 
the unreasonable specifications of the employer and 
let him worry about the results?” 


Anyone who asks these questions has forgotten the 
goal of the Employment Service—to place every 
worker seeking employment through the assistance of 
the Employment Service in the job for which he is 
best qualified, and assist and advise employers in their 
employment problems. 
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Because of this aim of the Employment Service, we 
must attempt to find a solution to the problem— 
‘“‘What can we do to remove unrealistic specifications 
from orders?” 

The answer sounds simple—we must only convince 
the employer that the specifications are unreasonable 
and then he will change them, but when we recall 
some of our definite-minded, unchangeable employers 
the task seems difficult. Why should it be—have you 
ever seen an individual who was not willing to coop- 
erate when he was convinced that something was to 
his advantage? The key word to the solution then 
is—convince. 

We consider ourselves professional industrial service 
technicians—when employers consider us professional 
industrial and employment problem advisers, the 
problem is solved. 

Why shouldn’t we be professional personnel and in- 
dustrial advisers—our entire employed time is devoted 
to working with job seekers, discussing their employ- 
ment problems, talking with employers, discussing 
employers’ problems, and constantly attempting to 
improve our methods along these lines. 

Our Central Office Personnel Training Department 
has given us excellent opportunities to increase our 
knowledge of employment techniques to fit us for 
these professional positions. Our Occupational Anal- 
ysis Division has given us valuable tools with which to 
attain this rating—occupational dictionaries, job spec- 
ifications, interviewing aids, job families, counseling 
tools, etc. All we must do is apply ourselves and take 
advantage of our opportunities. Many years of ex- 
perience and hard work are necessary to attain this 
reputation with employers of being professional em- 
ployment advisers. This is why our Employer Service 
Representatives are usually employees who have had 
the most experience in the Employment Service and 
have had considerable experience working with em- 
ployers. 

When we attain the professional reputation with 
employers of being employment advisers and when 
our Employment Service offices are regarded in their 
respective communities as the place to go to get assist- 
ance in solving employment or industrial problems, 
then the task is simple—all we need to do in the words 
of one of our Employment Service slogans is ‘Tell 
them why.” They certainly will listen to an Jndustrial 
Technician in whom they have confidence. 

For example, we had an order from an employer for 
four stencil cutters who must be over 21 years of age. 
We had stencil cutters in our employment file, but 
only one was over 21 years of age. We contacted the 
employer with the thought in mind of attempting to 
reduce the minimum age the employer had given us. 
In doing this, we asked the employer if there was any 
reason why the workers had to be over 21. He said 
they had to be over 21 because they would work much 
of the time without supervision and for that reason 
they wanted older workers. We suggested that they 
hire the one girl over 21 and place her over the 
younger girls. The employer stated he had not 
thought of that, and believed it would be a profitable 
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idea because, as the Employment Service Represent- 
ative had convinced him, the younger girls would be 
faster than older workers, and would not tire of the 
routine work as easily as older workers. The em- 
ployer was convinced by an industrial technician of 
the Employment Service who told him “why” he 
should change his specifications and why it was to his 
advantage. 

Another employer contacted us and placed an order 
for machinists who could set up their own work and 
read blueprints. When we analyzed the job, we 
learned that the workers would be merely machine- 
operators. We had plenty of machine-operators on 
file, but they could not set up their own work. We 
discussed the situation with the employer, and the 





lowering of wage costs by hiring machine-operators 
rather than machinists and hiring one set-up man. 
The employer was convinced that it would be wise to 
do this and he changed his specifications. 

These are only a few of many examples of employers 
having changed their unrealistic specifications as a 
result of an employer visit by an Employment Service 
Representative who was qualified to make the visit. 
In summarizing, all we need to do is to take advantage 
of our opportunities to attain the reputation with our 
employers of being truly industrial technicians, and then 
show him why it is to his advantage to change his 
specifications. The result—a prosperous employer 
with qualified, efficient workers, and happy employees 
working in the jobs for which they are best fitted. 


A 10-Point Approach Pattern 


By GEORGE TOLL 


Manager, Department of Employment, Long Beach, Calif. 


NDER 35, white, single, attractive, alert, intelli- 

gent, not over 5°2”, and capable of taking 

dictation at 150 words per minute and typing 
50-60!" Aren’t these the usual specifications on 
your orders for stenographers? How many appli- 
cants in your files meet these specifications and how 
many referrals are actually made which would meet 
all of your employer’s requirements for a stenog- 
rapher? We believe the number is very small. 
Don’t we all spend quite a bit of time and use quite 
a few tricks of the trade to get employers to remove 
unreasonable requirements on orders? How often 
have we analyzed our procedure in this regard and 
what has been done about adopting a formula for 
handling the problem? 

There seem to be three types of hiring specifications: 
those imposed by the employer, the applicant and the 
interviewer. Employers as a rule feel that because 
of the large labor supply, they can get all the help 
they want in the age group 25-35. Applicants with 
wartime skills, and the new generation who did not 
work during the difficult years prior to the war, 
often confine their job selection to special occupations 
and to wages out of line with their job skills. Inter- 
viewers just as often automatically set up restrictions, 
perhaps assuming that because an employer has 
never hired a non-white, he never will or that because 
all of his previous orders called for men under 40 
years of age he could not be convinced that anyone 
else would make a satisfactory employee. All three 
of these conditions tend to make placement more 
difficult for the older worker, the non-white, the handi- 
capped, and other special groups. 

In an attempt to find a solution to this problem by 
the conference method, our placement interviewers 
agreed on some basic causes in addition to those just 
given and some related problems which tie in closely 
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to the topic to be discussed. It was found that, on 
checking cancelled orders, applicants were frequently 
hired at the gate who did not even come close to 
meeting the specifications on the order; in fact, it 
has frequently been found that employers give maxi- 
mum specifications to the public employment service 
but hire from lesser specifications using other sources. 

Interviewers are often reluctant about calling an 
employer on the telephone, whereas employers whom 
we have met personally at service club meetings or 
social events tell us that they appreciate an occasional 
telephone call from the office regarding an order or 
just a conversational call now and then. We have 
observed interviewers working through their rest 
periods and taking part of their lunch time to fill an 
urgent order with extremely high specifications when 
a little sales talk over the telephone might easily have 
resulted in a quick referral of an applicant. 

Long ago our local Labor-Management Employ- 
ment Advisory Committee, in making suggestions for 
improvement of the Service, recommended unani- 
mously an expanded firm-visiting program and agreed 
that where this was not possible, telephone calls to 
the employers would bring almost the same results. 
Employers have told us time after time that they 
would rather discuss an applicant’s qualifications over 
the telephone than take time from their work to talk 
with an unqualified applicant. They agree also that 
they appreciate a call regarding an applicant with 
special skills. In such a discussion with the employer, 
it is often possible to place an applicant who does not 
meet all of the specifications but who has some special 
skill which would offset the lack of certain other qual- 
ifications on the order. Some members of the con- 
ference suggested that it might be necessary to give 
more attention to the qualifications which could be 
met rather than the restrictions on the order, to think 
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in positive rather than negative terms. This ties in 
closely with the statement made at the beginning that 
we sell the applicant on the basis of his abilities. 

Upon reviewing a group of orders covering one 
month and over 1,000 jobs, it was concluded that if 
the orders were properly taken, many of the so-called 
restrictions would disappear. The form itself is 
satisfactory. It is evident that, if all of the blank 
spaces on the order form are completed, we would 
usually have a good order, one on which any inter- 
viewer could work and which would give the inter- 
viewer a basis for discussing with an employer the 
removal of certain restrictions. For example, if the 
employer states that the age limit is 45, the interviewer 
can often stretch this to 50 by asking if the employer 
would hire an unusually good applicant over 45 years 
of age but with other skills. The same is true of almost 
all other restrictions. It seems correct to say that we 
frequently spend 2 minutes taking an order and 2 days 
to fill it, whereas, if we took 10 minutes to take a really 
complete and satisfactory order, it might be filled in 
a matter of minutes or a few hours at most. Tech- 
inques of order taking need constant review and at- 
tention and good order taking will automatically 
remove many unreasonable hiring restrictions. 

After consideration of the causes relating to unusual 
and difficult employer hiring specifications our Con- 
ference reached the following conclusions: 

1. The office must use the positive approach to 
an order, attempting to increase the number of quali- 
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George Toll, manager, confers with Placement Officers to determine what can be done about unrealistic hiring specifications. 


fications on which we can refer and to reduce the 
number on which we cannot refer. 

2. Make greater use of the telephone in checking 
with employers before referral of workers. 

3. Take complete orders. Spend a little more time 
in writing up the order and in securing all of the in- 
formation needed. 

4. Attempt to correct interviewing habits by which 
restrictions are automatically placed on orders. 

5. Develop a long-range program through publicity 
to correct the employers’ unreasonable hiring restric- 
tions. 

6. Take advantage of public relations, publicity, 
and contacts with organizations which have as 
their objective the removal of unreasonable hiring 
restrictions. 

7. Make sure that interviewers have a good working 
knowledge of the material in the application file and 
of the local labor market and that they are properly 
trained in order-taking techniques. 

8. Keep employers informed on the advantage of 
hiring employees referred by the Service since the 
hiring may affect the employer’s experience rating. 

9. Take advantage of job analysis techniques and 
assist employers in analyzing the jobs in their own 
organization so that the employer has a better under- 
standing of the qualifications for each job. 

10. Keep employers informed, through labor mar- 
ket information, regarding the status of the labor 
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market so that they will get a realistic picture of the 
make-up of the labor force and of the labor supply and 
demand. 

The office is now engaged in carrying out these 
recommendations, and we find that the problem tests 
the skill of placement interviewers and is a challenge 





to the public relations program of the office. The 
application of techniques learned during the cam- 
paigns to place the veteran, the handicapped, the 
parolee, the over-age worker, youth, and other special 
groups has proved helpful in selling employers on the 
removal of unreasonable hiring specifications. 


We Work Through an Advisory Committee 


By TULIO N. ZENO 


Assistant Director, Veterans Employment Service, Puerto Rico 


OLLOWING the dispositions of the Servicemen’s 

Readjustment Act of 1944, an employment service 

exclusively for veterans was established in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands under the United States 
Employment Service. Since the approval of this Act, 
the Veterans Employment Service has been operating 
in this Territory. 

There is no doubt that here in Puerto Rico, as in 
any other country, the success of any business organi- 
zation depends on the caliber and capacity of its 
employees. This is a well-known fact, and the 
ability, good judgment and realistic requirements of 
the employer are of the utmost importance when it 
comes to the selection of personnel, taking into con- 
sideration, of course, the conditions existing in the 
labor market, such as shortage of workers, surplus of 
workers, labor unions, and in general the economic 
situation. 

What I am going to express now is my own personal 
opinion, based on four years of observation and con- 
tact with the Employment Service, my relationship 
with employers all over the Island, and tips given to 
me by some of our managers, placement officers, and 
through personal discussions with some employers. 

There is a remarkable tendency on the part of the 
majority of the employers to place extremely un- 
realistic specifications on their orders for employees, 
such as race, color, language, and even family back- 
ground. This happens only in the case of private 
enterprises and not in the case of governmental 
establishments. However, one of the most serious 
handicaps encountered in placing veterans is the 
adverse attitude some employers have developed 
toward veterans. 

Now, let us discuss what we are doing to persuade 
employers to remove these unrealistic specifications 
from their orders, and at the same time to bring them 
to a realization that veterans are good employees and, 
as a whole, constitute the cream of our labor force. 
In other words, we focus on a fair-minded attitude. 

In the first place, we organized Advisory Com- 
mittees in the different communities of the Island. 
These committees have been of great help to us in 
“selling” the skills and capabilities of the veterans by 





assisting us to educate the employers in the types of 
information needed for proper selection of workers; 
to wit, information about the job to be filled, kind of 
work to be performed, the skills and knowledge 
needed, the physical requirements of the job, and 
information about the applicant on the basis of which 
his ability to do a specific job can be determined. 

The Veterans Employment Representative, his as- 
sistants, and members of the different local United 
States Employment Service offices have been holding 
open forums at the Rotary Clubs, Lions Clubs, Ameri- 
can Legion Posts, Organized Reserves Association, 
and other governmental and civic organizations to 
acquaint employers with our service. We have stress- 
ed the advantages of realistic specifications and re- 
quirements in all employer orders. 

Another activity that has proved to be of help is a 
catalog prepared by the local offices and sent period- 
ically to the employers. In this catalog the most 
common occupations of our labor market are listed, 
showing the qualifications required in each of them. 

The local offices are at the present time promulga- 
ting and developing a program to have employers 
visit our offices. During these visits we emphasize the 
practical benefits derived from a sound written order 
without unrealistic specifications. 

The radio programs of our local offices frequently 
stress employer information—hints on how to fill out 
orders, leaving out all unrealistic specifications. We 
also emphasize the point that a worker’s qualifica- 
tions need not exceed the requirements of the job. It 
is skill, knowledge, and ability that count, not race, 
creed, or family background. 

The Veterans Employment Representative and his 
staff have been visiting employers and taking the ap- 
plicants along in an effort to match employment re- 
quirements with the skill, knowledge, and ability of 
veterans. 

Again I say that it is a matter of educating the em- 
ployer. We are most hopeful that in the near future 
the great majority of them will leave unrealistic re- 
quirements out of their orders, thus facilitating and 
increasing the placement of our ex-servicemen for the 
benefit of both the employer and the community. 
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selection of workers. 


William B. Mills, local office manager, explains to employer representatives, Phil Hull, General Superintendent, Parker 
Pen Company, and Harry Knipp, center, President, Chamber of Commerce, the usefulness of an aptitude test in the 





We Sell By Faets and Testing 


By WILLIAM B. MILLS 


Manager, Wisconsin State Employment Service, Janesville, Wis. 


He must be strong She must be tall 
If over 40, can’t use at all 
Must be experienced Want somebody good 


There’s plenty of people, so we understood. 


Hus do the specifications and restrictions increase 

as orders for workers come in from employers. 

How do they come about? News releases depict- 
ing high levels of unemployment fail to point out that 
such conditions are spotty throughout the Nation and 
are not representative of general conditions in the 
country. The publicity gives local employers the 
erroneous impression that a surplus of workers exists, 
with the result that they tighten up their specifica- 
tions for workers they will hire. 

Janesville, Wisconsin, has been experiencing the 
highest levels of employment in its history and al- 
though unemployment has also risen, it still remains 
far from a surplus labor market. Under these condi- 
tions, the local employment service is confronted with 
the problem of convincing many employers that to 
enable us to fill orders it is necessary that their hiring 
specifications be more realistic and keyed to the socio- 
economic trends that presently prevail. Race, creed, 
and color do not contribute to the difficulties since 
the number of colored and foreign population in the 
community is small and there is a traditionally broad- 
minded attitude toward religion. 
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However, age and physical specifications, experi- 
ence required, and, in some cases, a tendency to 
lower wage rates has developed with employers feeling 
that they have a greater sélection in available appli- 
cants. 

Stenographers and clerical workers, long in the 
shortage category, were among the classifications 
first to feel the impact. Employers, who previously 
were willing to hire almost anyone qualified to do the 
work, have tightened standards and now accept only 
experienced girls, single preferred, and in the younger- 
age brackets. —The Employment Service testing pro- 
eram is a valuable tool to offset this condition, because 
it can be used to convince employers that well 
trained, proficient operators with high scholastic 
records are available and are capable of readily 
absorbing on-the-job training in their particular field 
of work. The result was that after only a few weeks, 
and when it was demonstrated that the only supply 
of workers available were the recent high school 
graduates, employers were satisfied to accept them. 

Employers of factory workers also began specifying, 
even in their unskilled openings, that some factory 
experience was required. To offset this, the employ- 
ment service testing program was again applied. 
Complete GENERAL ApTiTUDE TEsT BATTERY tests 
were administered, an analysis was made of each 
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individual application card to check physical capaci- 
ties, hobbies and leisure time activities were checked, 
as well as school records. Equipped with this infor- 
mation it was possible to persuade employers that 
stable, healthy boys and girls capable of participating 
in athletics in high school or other strenuous activities, 
and who showed aptitude and interest in performing 
repetitive, routine work, would be the equal of em- 
ployees who had factory experience, when no skill was 
required. 

Age restrictions are one of the most prevalent, as 
well as one of the most unrealistic, specifications that 
employers are including on their orders for all types 
of workers. It is necessary for the Employer Relations 
Representative in his personal visits to employers and 
for the order-control interviewer in taking orders 
over the telephone to continually counteract these 
requirements. On some orders it is a matter of not 
wanting to hire the very young workers, and on others 
a maximum age limit is set that is entirely out of 
proportion to the job to be filled. To meet this 
problem, a very thorough knowledge of the supply 
of available workers is necessary. New applications 
are reviewed daily by the interviewer in charge of 
order control. In addition, each month the active 
file count is broken down by broad occupational 
classifications, entry codes, sex, age brackets, marital 
status, veteran status, and handicapped. This 
condensed summary table is a quick and effective 
means of giving the employer and the Employment 
Service a bird’s-eye view of the local labor supply. 

How do employers react to such a presentation of 
local labor market facts? Here are examples. An 
employer wants to hire women in a certain age group, 
but since considerable training is necessary he specifies 
he will not hire married women because of possible 
child-care problems. A glance at the table shows that 
most of the women in the age group he specifies are 
married, but that single girls in younger age brackets 
and older women whose families are raised are avail- 
able. It works the same way for skilled workers. A 
contractor may need a carpenter, but the work in- 
volves building barns in the rural area where climbing 
to considerable height is required. He specifies only 
a man under 45 will be considered. The employer is 
informed when he places the order that there is a 
scarcity of experienced carpenters available in the 
lower-age bracket, but that some older men are seek- 
ing carpentry work. The employer may hesitate to 
raise the age limit, but usually will do so. A check of 
the files produces a man of 60, fully qualified, excep- 
tionally active, who is working for himself, but available 
for hire. Result, the employer is only too happy to 
hire the applicant despite the fact that he is older than 
he at first specified. He is sold by facts. 

Wage rates are a ticklish subject and must be 
handled with utmost discretion to avoid the criticism 
that the Employment Service is attempting to set 
wages. However, since two of the community’s largest 
major employers are in the higher-than-average wage 
bracket, it is necessary at times in accepting orders 
from employers to tactfully point out that the rates 
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John B. Kennaugh, Employer Relations Representative, reports 
to Mrs. Margaret M. Mooney, in charge of Order Control 
for the local office, success in securing removal of unrealis- 
tic hiring specifications in an employer’s order. 


they quote may make it difficult to fill their order 
promptly or with satisfactory applicants. If the inter- 
viewer and the Service has developed the confidence 
of employers, this advice is gratefully and gracefully 
accepted by the employer as a personalized service 
to him which saves him time in securing needed 
workers. 

A thorough knowledge of the labor market—its 
supply, demand, working conditions and all other 
phases, plus close cooperative working relations with 
employers—we feel is the most effective means of 
securing realistic specifications on orders. 





(Continued from page 29) 
files; transfer of information from one document to 
another; excessive tolerance in allowing claimants and 
applicants to shirk their responsibility in producing 
identification; some failure to require re-registration 
when this would prove effective; and some inadequacies 
in procedure. 

‘Regardless of saving in time, we believe that the 
elimination of the flexoline will impose a tighter operation 
and that this is an especially desirable consideration. 

“If every annotation were made properly, and on 
time; if 511 cards and other documents were not out 
of file for long periods; if claimants and other appli- 
cants were required to have identification in their 
possession, the flexoline file would be unnecessary. 
We feel that it is being used to prop up a weak oper- 
ation, and, although it is a convenience at times, there 
are usually other ways of getting necessary infor- 
mation. 

“If some duplicate registrations result, no harm 
will be done, as current work history is always 
desirable. 

“We feel, regardless of the decision as to the re- 
tention of the flexoline in other Detroit offices, that 
we could eliminate the flexoline file in this office with- 
out loss of effectiveness in operations; with saving of 
staff time, and tightening up of operations.” 
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Tue EmMpLtoyMENT SERVICE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


(Continued from page 12) 


registrations at intervals of two months by completing 
and returning a form which is sent to them by the 
appointments office. 

If it has not been possible to submit an applicant 
to any vacancy after he has been registered four weeks, 
he is asked to attend a special interview which fol- 
lows generally the lines of the interviews of unplaced 
applicants carried out at regular intervals by the 
local offices. 

The procedure for the circulation of vacancies also 
differs from that of the local offices. All appoint- 
ments offices are linked by teleprinter and if a 
vacancy cannot be filled by the office to which it is 
notified and there is thought to be reasonable prospect 
of filling it from another area, it is immediately 
teleprinted to any or every appointments office in 
the country. Vacancies notified to appointments 
offices are thus given the widest possible circulation 
in the shortest possible time—a service which is 
greatly valued by employers and applicants alike. 

The Central Technical and Scientific Register 
is located in London and its procedure follows 
fairly closely that of the appointments offices, with 
which there is a close liaison. 


Youth Employment Service 


In the Youth Employment Service the procedure 
varies quite considerably from that which operates at 
local offices and appointments offices because the 
main purpose of the Youth Employment Service is to 
help boys and girls as they pass from school life into 
the world of work. Its aim is to try and satisfy their 
hopes and ambitions by: (a) suggesting types of 
employment which will provide the best oppor- 
tunities for the development of their capacities and 
interests; (b) helping them to find suitable openings; 
and (c) keeping in touch with them until they reach 
the age of 18. 

Vocational guidance is given to school leavers in 
two stages, first by school talks about careers given by 
specially trained Youth Employment Officers, and 
then by personal interviews with experts in the indus- 
try or occupation in which a boy or girl is interested. 
There are a number of ways of preparing boys and 
girls to think about their future; arrangements are 
made for them to visit places of employment in their 
home areas; a series of illustrated pamphlets which 
describe the opportunities for employment and the 
conditions and prospects in particular industries and 
professions is available; and there are films which 
give a picture of what life is like in broadly different 
types of employment. 

Although boys and girls are free to choose their 
own jobs they may seek the advice of the Youth Em- 
ployment Officers who from personal knowledge can 
usually make helpful suggestions. In giving this 
advice the chief aim of the Youth Employment Ofh- 
cer is to help each youth to take up work he will like 
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and which will give him the best chance to develop 
his talents; also to keep him away from employment 
which offers poor prospects or which may be detri- 
mental to his health or character. In suggesting or 
offering a choice of suitable work the Youth Em- 
ployment Officers will tell boys and girls which work 
is of the greatest national importance, but in every 
case the final choice lies with them and their parents. 

The responsibility of the Youth Employment Service 
does not end when the boys and girls have been as- 
sisted to find work. It tries to keep in touch with 
them by inviting them to come back and say how they 
are getting on. It recognises that it may be difficult for 
young people to visit the Youth Employment Office 
in working hours and so what are called ‘‘Open 
Evenings” are held, to which young workers are 
invited and where they are encouraged to talk about 
their work. Particularly the Youth Employment 
Officers want to know about any difficulties which may 
have been encountered so that a young person who 
needs it may be given further vocational guidance, and 
perhaps be assisted to find alternative and more 
suitable work. 


Placing Guides 


A wide range of reference books and papers is 
available to the officers of all branches of the Employ- 
ment Service but the most important is the GuIDE TO 
OccuPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION AND REGISTRATION 
FOR EMPLOYMENT. This GurpE has been compiled 
by the Ministry of Labour and National Service and 
is continually being revised. It comprises seven 
volumes and there are special supplements which deal 
with the placing of ex-service men whose technical 
qualifications are mainly or wholy the result of their | 
service with the Forces, and with the placing of dis-’ 
abled persons. 

In this GuipE all related occupations are grouped 
together, each group being given a main classifica- 
tion number and each occupation within the group a 
sub-classification. The Gume sets out clearly and 
concisely the work which each occupation entails, and 
also indicates the local variants which are to be found 
in different parts of the country. 

Except in the case of occupations dealt with by 
the appointments offices and the Central Technical 
and Scientific Register, a list of questions is given 
against each occupation, and these can be used when 
discussing a vacancy with an employer in order to 
elicit information which it is essential to record in 
order to guide the placing officer correctly in his 
choice of an applicant. 

But standardised forms, reference books and clearly 
defined procedure will not, of themselves, ensure the 
success of an Employment Service, nor will they 
provide infallible guides to the successful handling of 
that most complex of all materal—the Human Being. 
Success depends upon the men and women who work 
in that Service—their proper training, their skill, 
patience, and understanding, and upon the sense of 
personal responsibility which each and all bring to 
their onerous, but very worth-while, daily task. 
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Tue Future or EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
(Continued from page 8) 


to be drastically raised as soon as serious unemploy- 
ment was encountered. 

The funds made available for the administration 
of the employment security program have not, in my 
judgment, been enough to do as good a job as should 
be done. I think that this program would have been 
more adequately financed if all monies collected 
under the Unemployment Tax Act had been put 
aside in a fund to be used exclusively for employment 
security. Such segregation should be made even now 
although it is not likely that in the future the excess 
of Federal unemployment tax income over grants for 
employment security will be large. Indeed, in ad- 
vocating the establishment of an employment security 
account, we must emphasize that appropriations for 
the employment security program should not be 
limited by the income from the Unemployment Tax. 
Furthermore, I do not believe that any such employ- 
ment security account should be exhausted annually; 
rather, any current surplus should be kept in the 
account for future administrative costs or for rein- 
surance purposes. Such a handling of the account 
over a period of years seems to me to be only a con- 
sistent extension of our recommendation that Congress 
adopt a permanent policy of annually appropriating 
contingency funds. 

I hope that in this whole field of improving the 
employment security system the Federal and State 
Governments can work harmoniously together in a 
cooperative effort. However, I believe the Federal 
Government would be remiss in dealing with a 
problem which is so national in scope as job security, 
if it did not take leadership in providing adequate 
protection against unemployment to all American 
workers and seeing that employment security makes 
the maximum contribution possible to our economic 
well-being. 

I should like to close by emphasizing the importance 


of our keeping constantly before us the human side of 


our program. It is on this basis alone that history 
will judge whether or not we have been successful. 
We must keep constantly in mind that we are dealing 
with human beings faced with the personal disaster 
of the loss of a job. The man who has lost his job or 
is in danger of losing one is not interested in the 
technical soundness of the benefit formula or in the 
complicated operations of an experience-rating system. 
No amount of explanation of a finely drawn legal 
distinction which renders him ineligible for benefits 
will interest him if he feels entitled to such benefits. 
Workers and, by and large, the public, are going to 
judge the system by whether or not it finds suitable 
employment for people in need of a job or, in the 
absence of a job, supplies sufficient income to pay 
the rent and buy groceries for the worker and his 
dependents. As Mahatma Ghandi once said, ‘‘God 
himself dare not appear to a hungry man except in 
the form of bread.” 
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At Press TIME 


(Continued from page 2) 


at Dochenustion A WEsT-WIDE construction 
program, unprecedented in 


Construction Program the Bureau of Reclamation’s 
47 years of water resources development, approach- 
ing $387 million for this fiscal year, was announced 
early in November by Reclamation Commissioner 
Michael W. Straus, who was attending the National 
Reclamation Association’s 18th annual meeting. 
The figure represents the total construction program, 
including $333,961,638 in new funds, plus funds 
previously appropriated. 

He released to the public the details of the construc- 
tion going forward this year on each of the 63 projects 
and divisions, including the Missouri River Basin 
carried as a single integrated project, in the Western 
States. This construction includes work on 35 stor- 
age dams, nine power plants, over 200 miles of canals, 
and other facilities for making water resources 
available for use. 

“The 81st Congress, in approving an unpreced- 
ented Reclamation program this year, handed the 
Bureau of Reclamation-a challenging responsibility,” 
the Commissioner said. ‘“‘We have been moving 
dirt and pouring concrete in record volume ever 
since our program conference in Boulder City last 
August. Now, with the actual appropriation be- 
fore us, we can pinpoint our goals. The Reclamation 
forces throughout the country have the ball and are 
heading for those objectives at full speed.” 

In the meantime, while the emphasis dollarwise is 
on construction, the Commissioner said, a far-reaching 
program of investigations for future water conserva- 
tion and utilization work is also under way, reaching 
into all of the 17 Western States, to satisfy demands for 
more water and more power, which are not being met 
anywhere in the West today. The Congress also ap- 
proved two and one-half million dollars in a supple- 
mental appropriation for project rehabilitation, per- 
mitting some much needed repairs and modernization 
on projects which have long been in operation. The 
total Bureau appropriation for this fiscal year, 
including deficiency funds approved thus far, is 
$356,514,510. 

Work embraced by the schedules will make new and 
supplemental irrigation water available for an addi- 
tional 400,000 acres and increase hydroelectric power 
generating capacity by about half a million kilowatts 
by next June 30. This will increase the total acreage 
for which Reclamation Project water is available to 
5,750,000 and increase the total installed Reclama- 
tion project power capacity to approximately 3,250,000 
kilowatts. 

Furthermore, it will represent major progress on 
long-range construction programs pointed toward new 
and supplemental irrigation water for an additional 
4,000,000 acres and installation of approximately 
2,000,000 kilowatts in additional power generating 
capacity by 1956. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Resolutions Adopted at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting 


of the Interstate Conference of Employment 


Security Agencies 





UBSTANTIVE resolutions adopted at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies, held at the Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, September 26-29, 1949, indicate 
continuing interest in administrative financing the appropriations process, interstate benefit payments, and 


retirement rights for employment security employees. 
RESOLUTION I—RELATING TO ADMINISTRATIVE FINANCING 


WueEREAS, effective and efficient operation of the employment 
security program by the States depends upon adequate admin- 
istrative financing of the State agencies charged with such ad- 
ministration and operation; and 

Wuereas, such successful operation depends not only on 
adequate administrative funds but also upon sufficient advance 
notice of the amount of such funds to permit proper planning 
and organization; and 

Wuereas, the Congress has recognized the importance of 
such advance assurance as to financing the employment security 
program in the States by a contingency fund in the current 
appropriation bill; and 

WHEREAS, the Interstate Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies during its twelfth annual meeting, held in 1948 at 
St. Paul, approved and endorsed the principles of the then 
McKinnon Bill (H. R. 6578) which is before the 81st Congress 
in principle in the form of the Lynch Bill (H. R. 3955); now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Interstate Comference of Employment 
Security Agencies, by this Resolution, express to the Congress 
its sincere gratitude for Congressional establishment of a con- 
tingency fund in order better to assure in advance adequate 
financing of varying or unforeseen loads in employment security 
administration in the States; and it is hereby 

Further resolved, That the Interstate Conference of Employ- 
ment Security Agencies hereby endorses again the principles 
embodied in H. R. 3955, and directs that its officers continue 
to use their energy to secure passage of H. R. 3955. 

Adopted by Conference September 27, 1949. 


RESOLUTION II—RELATING TO THE EXTENSION OF PROVISIONS 
AUTHORIZING THE GEORGE FUND 
WuereEas, Federal statutory provisions authorizing the 


‘‘George Fund” are due to expire on December 31, 1949; and 

Wuereas, the principle of the ‘“‘George Fund” is a sound 
element in the Federal-State Systen of Unemployment Com- 
pensation, because it impliedly earmarks the proceeds of the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act for Unemployment Compen- 
sation purposes and because it provides a fund from which State 
agencies can obtain loans or advances in case their reserves 
require it; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Conference favors the continuation of the 
principle of the ‘‘George Fund” and hereby directs its officers to 
take all appropriate actions to obtain an extension of the statu- 
tory authorization for it; provided that this direction shall not 
be construed to supersede any prior direction given by this 
conference to its officers with respect to the disposition of the 
future proceeds of the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

Adopted by Conference September 27, 1949. 


ReEsoOLuTION II[I—RELATING TO THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE STATE 
TO THE APPROPRIATIONS PROCESS AND THE RELATIVE RESPON- 
SIBILITIES OF THE BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AND THE 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET IN IT 


WHEREAS, State employment security agencies have, by 


Bureau of the Budget decision, been ruled non-interested par- 
ties, under the President’s executive order, as to appropriations 
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Resolutions of more general interest are as follows: 


for grants to the States to administer their employment security 
programs; and 

Whereas, the States are not permitted to know the total 
amounts requested by the States or the amounts submitted to 
the Bureau of the Budget by the Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity as needed for proper and efficient administration; and 

Whereas, the Bureau of the Budget is in effect substituting 
its judgment for that of the Bureau of Employment Security, 
which may be contrary to Title III of the Social Security Act 
and the intent of Congress, as to the amounts necessary for the 
proper operation of the State programs; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, ‘That the Interstate Conference hereby asks the 
Secretary of Labor to secure clarification of the executive order 
of the President, to the end that the States, as represented by 
their Interstate Conference, be recognized as interested parties; 
and be it 

Further resolved, ‘That the Secretary of Labor be requested to 
have clarified, through whatever channels he deems appro- 
priate, the relative responsibilities of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security and the Bureau of the Budget, to the end that 
the States will in the future receive the amounts actually neces- 
sary for proper and efficient administration. 

Adopted by Conference September 29, 1949. 


RESOLUTION IV—RELATING TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF WORKING 
RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE CONFERENCE AND VARIOUS STATE 
AND FEDERAL COMMITTEES DEALING WITH BUDGET PROCEDURES 
AFFECTING EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES 


WHEREAS, there is under consideration a modification o. 
budget procedures in various States and in the Federal Govern_ 
ment, which procedures may have a vital bearing on employ 
ment security operations; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, ‘That the president of the Interstate Conference 
assign to the appropriate conference committee the responsi- 
bility of establishing a working relationship with various State 
and Federal committees dealing with budget procedures 
affecting employment security agencies. 

Adopted by Conference September 28, 1949. 


RESOLUTION V—RELATING TO INTERSTATE BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


To place the Interstate Benefit Payment system on a more 
adequate operating basis, in so far as available funds will per- 
mit; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That each State is urged to put into effect on 
October 1, 1949, but in no event later than January 1, 1950, the 
proposed methods of handling interstate claims which have been 
jointly developed and endorsed by the Bureau of Employment 
Security and the Interstate Benefit Payment Committee, and 
which are now known to all State agencies; and be it 

Further resolved, That to ensure maintenance of the quality 
standards which are encompassed in this system, the Bureau of 
Employment Security is requested to appraise the quality 
aspects of the program in each State at least once each year to 
see that proper quality levels are maintained. Any State which 
shows a serious deviation from the prescribed quality level 
should be immediately advised by the Bureau of the areas of its 
deficiency and suggested methods by which such deficiencies 
can be remedied. 

Adopted by Conference September 27, 1949. 
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RESOLUTION VI—RELATING TO RETIREMENT RIGHTS FOR EM- 
PLOYMENT SECURITY EMPLOYEES 


WHEREAS, a substantial number of employees in the Employ- 
ment Security program have been employed in both Federal 
and State jurisdiction and by such service have gained retire- 
ment rights in a State or Federal system; and 

WuerEAs, there are employment security employees employed 
in States that have no State retirement laws and there are em- 
ployed in such States a substantial number of employees who 
at one time were in Federal employment and earned Federal 
retirement credits and others who have no retirement rights, 
either Federal or State; and 

WHEREAS, it is in the public interest that provision be made 
for adequate retirement benefits for all employment security 
employees; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the appropriate committee of the Conference 
be assigned the responsibility of (1) further exploring possibili- 
ties of securing adequate retirement benefits for employment 
security employees in States that have no retirement laws, and 
(2) promoting to the extent feasible State and Federal legisla- 
tion that will provide reciprocal arrangements under which 
Federal and State employees with employment in both Federal 
and State jurisdictions will be given an opportunity to combine 
retirement credits in one system. 

Adopted by Conference September 27, 1949. 


ReEsoLuTION VII—£xTENDING DUE DATE OF FEDERAL UNEM- 
PLOYMENT TAX 


WHEREAS, under the provisions of the Internal Revenue Code 
(Federal Unemployment Tax Act) Section 1601 and 1604, 
January 31 next following the close of a taxable year is estab- 
lished as the last date that a taxpayer may pay contributions 
under a State unemployment compensation law and receive 
full credit against the Federal tax; and 

WueErEAs, the establishment of a later due date following the 
close of a taxable year as the due date for filing returns with the 
Collector and as the final date for receipt of full credit for pay- 
ments made under a State unemployment compensation law 
would permit States, at their discretion, to arrange staggered 
reporting schedules for covered employers without conflict 
with Federal requirements and consequent loss of tax offset 
privileges; and 

WHEREAS, staggered employer reporting would make possible 
substantial savings in administrative costs in those States where 
the other provisions of their laws are adaptable to such pro- 
cedure; and 

Wuereas, such later due date might also result in a simplifi- 
cation and improvement of the administration of the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act, with substantial economies to the 
Federal Bureau of Internal Revenue as well as to the State 
employment security agencies; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Conference does favor an amendment to 
the Federal Internal Revenue Code (Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act) extending the due date, and does hereby direct its 
officers to take appropriate action to that end. 

Adopted by Conference September 27, 1949. 


‘hes November 12, 1949 issue of the NAM News of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, carries the following 
item: 

“The United States Employment Service has issued a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘Publications’ which lists and describes briefly 
the contents and application of the studies which it has made in 
the field of employment. It lists some 50 or more publications 
dealing specifically with employment problems from the stand- 
point of the employer. 

“In addition, a section is devoted to “Tests and Measure- 
ments’ with particular emphasis on ‘Aptitude Test Batteries’ 
and ‘Trade Tests’ as they are used in the hiring procedure. 

“Copies may be obtained without charge by addressing the 
U. S. Employment Service, 14th and Constitution Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., or a State employment office.” 

The News reaches some 15,000 members of the Association 
and over 300 affiliated organizations throughout the country. 





REsOLUTION [X—cCLARIFYING CONFERENCE PROCEDURE IN PLAN- 
ING REGIONAL AND BI-REGIONAL MEETINGS 

Wuereas, Article VII, Section 3 of the Constitution provides, 
“The Regional Executive Committee, after clearance with the 
National Executive Committee, shall determine the dates for 
Regional Conferences”’; and 

Wuereas, Section VII of the Conference Code provides for 
the method of carrying out the provisions of the Constitution 
but is not sufficiently complete and clear with the result that 
it is frequently interpreted to impose a mandate requiring the 
holding of regional or bi-regional meetings; and 

WHEREAS, the scheduling of meetings in advance of agreement 
on an agenda or before the real need of such meeting has been 
fully determined does not appear to be contemplated by the 
Constitution and is not conducive to the best results, and it 
appears that the Conference Code needs to be amended and 
clarified; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That paragraph 1 of Section VII of the Code be 
amended to read as follows: 

‘**Each Regional Executive Committee shall determine the 
need and desirability for a Regional Conference and shall 
prepare an agenda and shall fix the time and place. A calendar 
of such regional and bi-regional conferences for the entire 
Conference year should be prepared as early as is considered 
practicable, preferably at the first full meeting of the newly 
elected National Executive Committee following the Annual 
Meeting.” 

Adopted by Conference September 28, 1949. 


At Press TIME (Continued from page 38) 


_ A HANDY pocket-sized pam- 
p phlet recently circulated to 


” 
of Labor Bureau staff summarizes the 
organizational structure of the Department of Labor 
(Chart on Cover 3) and the functions of its various 
units. 

In a foreword to the pamphlet, the Secretary of 
Labor says: 

The Department of Labor’s primary function is to serve the 
Nation’s over 60 million workers and their families. 

Actually the Department does much more than this. 
all of the people. 

The Act of Congress of March 4, 1913, which created this 
Department, defined its purpose as follows: 

The purpose of the Department of Labor shall be to foster, promote, 
and develop the welfare of the wage earners of the United States, to 
improve their working conditions, and to advance their opportunities for 
profitable employment. 

William B. Wilson, first Secretary of Labor, said in his first 
annual report: 


It serves 


In the execution of that purpose the element of fairness to every interest 
is of equal importance, and the Department has in fact made fairness 
between wage earner and wage earner, between wage earner and employer, 
between employer and employer, and between each and the public as a 
whole the supreme motive and purpose of its activities. 

The Department’s information and services are impartial and 
objective, and they are used by schools and universities, em- 
ployers, other Government agencies, civic groups, and private 
citizens, as well as by the labor unions. 

This pamphlet was prepared to inform interested persons 
about the services and information available in the Depariment 
of Labor, and where they can be obtained. 
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x A Merry Christmas 
* 

* and 

. A Happy New Year 
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